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¢ Trish, low Dutch, New Yorkers, and 
California savages of every tribe, return- 
ing home in red flannel shirts and boots of 
cowhide large; but my business is not with 
them, and I say only that after a brief 
and prosperous voyage we anchored ear- 
ly one morning in the harbor of San 
Juan del Sur, at that time part of the 
dominions of General Walker. 

Whilst the great crowd of home-bound 


passengers, with infinite din and shout- 


i@, are bustling down the gangways to- 
ward the shore, our little party of twenty 


or thirty Central American regenerators 
i " 








Asse i t S p’s bow, and answer 
to our names as read out by a small, 
mild-fi | in, whom at t glan n 
I sho ive thought It 
seems $s our captain P é und 
bore recommendations from the agent at 
San Fr o to a commission in the 
Ni i service he 


He had made t 





voyag nm the ibin side of the sh Ps and 
I saw m now for the first time. His 
»0ks ned no fire-eating soul; bi 
yo man has not necessarily a 
trucu ountenance und I was, in- 
deed ] 1 for the prospect ot fieht- 
ing ul 1 honest man and no cut- 
throat urdly 
Wi ed this our chief down the 
\ : to the shor« cat | ng 
glimp ] as we passed over the 
A | ‘ ‘ ‘ Irs It W 5 one Ul 
W ilk ers 1 the last stage ol te- 
I I] : 1 was as yellow and ol IZet 
as pa { ind seemed drawn over 
a mel leshless skeleton. Poor man! 
he lay e watching the noisy passen- 
gers descend from the ship. “ His eyes 
are Wi s heart, and that is far away,” 


by the bustling scene to an- 





s] ,—the goal of that passing 
crowa ver more to eladden $ dim 
eve ] inrelenting grasp of death 
was 0 ; and even now, perhaps, the 
wave olling his bleaching bones to 
and that distant beach. I say 


lismal omen damped the spir- 


o 


it of u | Sut nothing in this world 
: | oe eae 

can ik ry dishearten the brave; we soon 
grow lighter, and, mar hing along in the 


crowd, blackguard effectively the witty 
or witless dogs that crack jokes at us 
and forebode hard fate ahead of us. 
When we came into the town of San 
Juan, we found there a general and col- 
onel of the filibuster army, and reported 
ourselves forthwith as a party of recruits 
just arrived and at their service. The 
general was altogether absorbed hob- 
nobbing with the old friends whom he 
had discovered in the passenger crowd, 


col- 


onel pointed out an empty building, and 





and would not listen to us; but 


, 
told us to « p our lu 








amuse ourselves until we heard further 


from him. 


This town of San Juan del Sur is entire- 





ly the creation of the Nicaragua Transit 

Company, and is the Pacif ern is of 

, , 

the Isthmus portage-road It consisted 
half a dozen board hotels, and a litter 

of native crass-that hed huts, and lay at 

’ . = a 

the 1oot of a high, woody spur, which 

, ’ 

curves out nto the sea ind orms the 

southern rim of a beautiful little harb« 

, . . . 
completed by another less elevated point 
jutting out on the north. 7 country 
inland is entirely shut t 1 dense 








es and is imm« itely lost Whilst I 

walking abou lls sequeste place, now 
1 e W th t ( Ca T tp ssel i 
party « Walker’s cavalry ime ! neg im 
from the inte " nd at « e «are ull 
eyes upon then They were 1 ited 
on ho es or mules ot every ¢ | shape 
and size themselves vellow ed, rag- 
ged, and dirty; nevertheless, t ead- 
ly garniture les, ré ivers d bowie- 
knives, and their fierce and shaggy looks 
kept them from being iwhed at Chey 
lismounted and tied their beasts ont 
of one of the hotels, and then dispersed 


about the town in search of whatever was 
refreshing. 

From these men we learned that Gen- 
eral Walker’s prospects were never so 


His enemies, they said, worn 


fair as now. 
out and ready to despair, had drawn o 
to Granada, where they now lav irreso- 
uarre lling amongst themselves. 


lute and q 
General Walker held the Transit route 
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the ( ’ Ww ilread hurrvine 
iboard a little ste uner, which puffed and 
whistled at the wharf In half an hour 
ulterwards the were steaming across the 
lake for the ntrance or head of the Rio 
San Juan 
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paradise to the sore-footed wayfaré 


last this enchanting approach brought us 
to the outskirts of Rivas, and we entered 
a narrow, mud-walled street, and never 
halted until we came out upon the cen- 
tral and only plaza of the miserable 


town. Our incumbered march, without 





breakfast, after a long, inactive sea-voy- 
age, h ud wearied us sadly > and we threw 
our luggage upon the ground, lay down 
upon it, and ruminated on a scene of little 
omfort to the faint-hearted, if there were 
any such in our little crowd of world-bat- 
tered and battering strong men, topers, 
and vagabonds. 


The square we had entered was per- 


haps one hundred yards or more in 
width, much overgrown with grass, and 
surrounded by buildings of mean and 
gloomy aspect. Six narrow and sordid 
streets debouched into it, two coming 
with parallel courses from the west, two 
from the east, and one entering at each 
eastern angle from the north and south. 
It was at the opening of the last of these 
that we rested, and received our first im- 
pressions of the wretched p/aza,—since 
hung for us with a thousand dirty remi- 


hiscences, 


It displayed none of those architectur- 





al embellishments and attempts at mag- 
nificence which usu ally centre about th 
plazas of the Spanish-American capitals 
not even a carved door-facing or tri 
fling ornament of any description. TI 
nt si le on our right, between the 
eastern streets, Was oc upie l by the i . 
ed and roofless walls of an ancient church 
or convent, which had lone been a neg 


lected ruin. The fallen stones and n 


tar had raised a sl ping embankment 





high up its venerable sides; and 
sinall trees, here and ther shooting aboy 
the luxuriant grass and running \ 
which covered this climbing pile of rul 


hish, waved their branches over the , 


of the mouldering walls The interioi 
of the crumbling structure was a wild 
ness of rank grass and weeds, the elys- 


lum ol reptiles, iguanas, ce ntipe des. and 
ten thousand poisonous insects. On our 


left, opposite the falling church, was an- 


December, 


, ; . . 
ther ruin; but its vuigar features owns 


none of the green and mossy dignity of 


we, which gave a melan holy beauty t 
the former. It was a glaring pile of 
naked dust and rubbish, and its sl 
crumbled walls and riddled doors to 
the tale of its destruction. The entire 
front on that side of the plaza was in ru 
ins, with the exception of one stout build- 
ing on the corner diagonally opposed to 
us. The northern side was inclosed by a 
long, low building, with its elevated doors 
partly hidden by the far-projecting, ree 
tiled roof; and in front of it six or « 

im pieces of cannon, mounted upon 
wheels, gaped their black mouths towat 
us. Our own side of the square was oc- 


1 Li 2 
cupied by a building exactly like the one 











opposite. The low-reaching roof was sup 
rted by wooden posts, and the long 
porch or corridor between the posts and 
] wa was pave l wi h large earther 
t S The doors, ek ral feet 
above this pavement t th nea 
of a tropical sun, were darkened by the 
( verhanging root; al 1 this, together v 
the effect of the small n-grated 
1.dows and the absence of rniture 
gave the rooms a loomy nd mfort- 
ess aspect \l these uldings vi h t! 
except n ¢ tl T lime 1 conv whi l 
was of st were It of a ¢ oO 
ul sun-dried blocks of mud; and th 
ills, do und ring red roof é 
evervw ( I lis lL or | fora d wit 
of. 
Such is the pla and middle spot 
f Ri 1 town of some two tl 
\ousand nhabitants vere General 
W alk tood at bay many veary dav 
wainst the combined Costa Ricans, Gua- 
malar ind Chamorristas, and was ne 
‘4 last But these observations ¢ 
e sq l l were of ano r ( 
At esent our eyes 1 thoughts fa 
pon th crowd of melancholy I er- 
eaten fi l who wa with heavy 
pace up and down the corridors 
ilong thé paths which cross the grass 
crown plaza. There was a morbid, yel 
lowish glaze, almost universal, on thei 


‘ ] lcel © i 
wes, and an unnatural listlessness and 
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tter lack of anima ll move- 
; } 1} 
s and conversa which contrast- 
. oe : 1h sYen oe 
i paintully wit t t t mus hilarity 
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iry view no x Ss unliorm o 
Spr mm o0ngs em 11) ( poor mans 
I ¢ I 
rm of rags al lirt, and the spirit 
f careless, disease-worn, doomed men 
Nevertheless, all bore about them some 
iblem of th trad some, for the 
st part with diff lt 1 muskets 
I 
( rifles some bett« lressed and 
healthier ykIn es ls a weap 
c I 
on, as I afterwards n stinctive f 
nmissioned officers had with 
, 1 , ’ 1 
them I vy th mis is tridae OX- 
s, which, belted 1 the middle 
served a ad rpos n keeping up 
| g 
ragact l bre ] her ill { I 
f them is Tf I ! 1 wr la 
in the shade o sucked o 
onawed some Ir { ntry the 
ng whi ey st ed to do 
nerev or due sens . 
1 } 
Whilst I sat L { it these 
1 rile ya) ‘ ster by rT 
m peo I is a l " 
, 
ind l i whom [ wn Cali- 


of countries l with some 
] t hu f too hue In 
sorry you did: vn with us thre 
we've all n pr The 1 S 
and two-thirds « e died, and 
nearly all the promote 
I mysel im ¢ apt bi I le i creat 
mistake vou sec 
My nd,” I 1 need t 
to Inehten me I trop l 
] ate befor nd althic st] art 
f the world f i I tempera 


vi l 
“ A healthy man is his reward 

t} service lo Vv ri it fellow 
crossing the 7 LW the old shoes in 


his hand ?” 
He has got t ff of some dead 





man’s feet out at the hospital. They die 


All these men 


lie in six months.” 


‘re night and day. 


through this humor- 


me what adventures 








he had seen since joining the ister 
which, however, I h no i 
to recount: hon yY enough if I 


may relate veridically, and w 





1 passat 
phrase, my own tamer befallings. 

Long after we had grown sufficient]; 
ngry, one came from General Walker, 
and led us to a house in the outer parts 
of the town, where, he informed us, we 
had been allotted to quarter for the 
present. The same person further in- 


S cted us to send to the commissary, 





and we should obtain wherew to satis- 


ty our hunger. We di 


wing drawn a supply of beef, tortillas, 


} 


so gladly: and 





and plantains, were comparatively con- 
tent for the rest of the day 


er several days of idle loitering 





about the camp, our party was separated 
and ranked in divers old companies of 








the army Myself and some few T's 
tained S amongst the horsem« n, 
und had reason to think ourselves hap- 


y; for the mounted part of the service 


was so much more esteemed, that lieu- 





tenants of the foot companit s had been 
known to drop their rank voluntarily and 
take oT ide as private soldiers in the sad 
But t was necessary to achieve 
r horses fore we could mount ind 
to that end we were permitted, and in- 
ed commanded, by General Wa cer, 
resident of Nicaragua, to search the 
surrounding haciendas and stables, until 
we were satisfactorily provided Ac- 
cordingly we set out one morning on 


this errand, furnished, all of us, with ri- 


fles and store of ammunition, against 
vossibility of collision with such count 
#11 ] 


Ik as might desire over-ardently to keep 
their horses by them. It will not be profit- 
able to follow our search over that n w- 





nificent country, diversified 





of cocoa and plantain trees, pat 


> 5 
sugar-cane and maize, with here and there 


picture sque erat embowers d an dst 


L pi jue ¢ 











that all the animals in the vicinity of 
tivas, fit for warlike purposes, had been 
removed, and toward evening we found 
ourselves out amongst the hills to the 
west, beyond the circle of cultivation, 
and as yet with no horses in tow. From 
the summit of a high, grass-crowned hill 
we swept all the surrounding country 

- 


toward the east spread a vast sea of ver- 


dure, rolled into gentle hollows and ridg- 


es, oken by the red roofs of Rivas, San 


d all, the 


I 
nga iptty out o It was a glori 
scen vorthy of reve But we must 
scan it as M n’s Devil o compare us 
with on lar above u did the hardly 
fairer g of Paradis th though 
ol p 1 our hearts Nor were we dis- 
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J } | 
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, ’ 
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and there, after some search, we found, 


in-close covert of tangled and almost im- 
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Walker placed muskets in their unwill- 
ing hands, and there he had kept them, 
fighting, not for himself or his promises, 
but for life. It diseusted others that 
the service was not only almost certain 
death and thankless, but was altogether 
unprofitable. It was General Walker’s 
practice, and had been always, to dis- 
charge his soldiers’ wages with s rip of 
no cash value whatever, or so little that 


many neglected to draw it when due 


And this was concealed at their 


Indeed, the hatred towards 


them. 
enlistment. 
General Walker and the service seemed 
rsal amongst 


’ . ° 
almost unit the privates, and 


they would thrown 


had 
Sut 


have revolted and 


away their arms at any moment, 


there been hope of esc ape in that. 


lar 
aan- 


they were held together by common 


. , 
treacherous or hostile country, 


separated by broad oceans and 


ver in a 
. 17 
inpassabie 


There 


s, distrust of each other; and 


forests from a land of safe refuge. 


was, besid 
il Walker. 


and 


man of des- 


fear, though no love, of Gener 


Hie was said to have the iron will 


reckless of the true 


ourage 
time, so they told us, a 
fresh, vocdied 


in Nicaragua, refused t ) join 


tiny. At one 
large body of able-l men, 


just arriy 
the filibusters on account of some disap- 
about the amount of promis- 
General Walker led out his 


‘ rowd of vel 


pointer t 
ed wages. 


ow men, whom the new- 


comers might have knocked down with 


the wind of their fists, and so overawed 
, 


them by this display of resolution that 


they forthwith swallowed their co nplaints 


and joined his 1 as good a grace 


first 


inks with 
is they might. 


days, 


I myself, in these 
saw a little incident which impress- 

the man was no 
quart rs one day, 


officer came in and made a report 


him about some matter of his duty. 
“ Captain,” said General Walker, look- 
ing seren | if this 


y over the man’s head, “ 
is the way you are going to do business, 
Nicaragua has no further need for you. 
We want nothing of this sort done here, 
Sir.” 

The fierce, big-whiskered officer said 


nothing, but looked cowed: and, indeed, 


erie nee of Samuel Absalom, 


rT 


| December, 


Ae ae A 
F icizbuster. 


not without excuse ; for though there was 


a nasal whine in the tone of the little Gen- 
eral, and no great fire in his unmean- 
If-roli 


ing eye, there was yet a quiet self-reli- 


ance about him extremely imposing, and 
which, as I thought, reached back of any 
temporary sufflation as tyrant of Rivas, 


and was based upon per nnial character. 


Nor is it contrary, so far as I know, to 
the laws of psychology, for a man to be 
endued with all the self-reliance of Bona- 
parte, with, at the same time, an unusual- 


> 1 
great mans marvellous 


ly short oift of the 
insight, military or other. 
Such an all-pervading demoralized spir- 


it amongst the men as this I have slight- 


contagious ; 


ly marked was sure to be 
and I am persuaded that there were few 


of us who came down there with enthu- 


siasm or admiration for General Walker, 
but lost most of it during our fir | 


mixture in Rivas. 


At the end of some six 


our company came up from 


uornia 


road, without the C 


having as yet made their app 


General Walker was expecting by this 
lr the Atlantic 


steamer, so long due on 
with « 


, a large body of recrui an- 


1ut 


non, bombs, and other milit 


whose arrival would put him it 
to attack the enemy at Granada 


began to grow 


uneasy 
sent an armed row-boat across the 
head of the Rio San Juan 


° 9° ore 
intelligence. The 


to the 

Paya oF: 
little party wh 
that river were thought to be in no d 
ver behind the walls of San Carlos 


{ further protected 


Castillo, and still 


the impene trable forests which str 


backward from either bank ; 
it began to be 
Walker had committed 


in not using the surest means to keep his 


whisperec 


} 


] with the 


only communication 
open. 

In the 
rangers was ordered back » Trans- 
it road, to remain until the 
We rode down by 

' 


Pacific than the one by 


7 
mean whi e 


our 

passengers 

crossed. 1 trail that 

lay nearer the 

first approached Rivas 
PI 


] ] 
Lad 


whi h we 





y ‘7. 7 ’ 
Samuet AbSdiom, 4 


We 
ted forest 


found the d y| : ne-net- 
was broken 
at several p 
ted thinly with « 
ed by a tew wWi 
ve passe 
ilding, 1e of any sort on the 


trail beyond e-fenced cultivation 


own as the Jo 


stand 
miles east « 
erected by 
used by 
Here, log 


mounted rat 


| compat 
to quarter 
al i 
til the arriva i passenge 
and then 
those feeb! 


ions of Pres 


Our own 


our hor ses, 


4 ) 

rad occasionally 
{ consciousness 
pent broilin ating cow's flesh, 
sucking sugar- i nd W 1 horrid 


1 
1 ire 


One day, after we had so passed i 
( it d us 


from Virgin Bay, that one of the Transit 


, 
ior a Week or more, a r port reat 


steamers had been seen to pass up the 


lake toward without stopping 


aiter 


Granada, 


to land the passengers. A little 
came an order from the colonel of the 
rangers directing our party to 
all haste to Virgin Bay, and varrison it 


We moi 


over the Th 


ride with 


against the enemy. inted imme- 
i 


diately rode insit as fast 


as such beasts as we had could carn 


+ 


met some of the Ame 


in Bay, with car 


hurrying across to find 
comlort ic] 


still await 


»enivgrant ste 


ner, 
* passengers 

They 
frightened, and said an 
pected on Vir 


When we came into the 


of San Juan. 


were 
gin Bay 


’ . . | 
d irk, and, having no time to lose 


ti ig out the pi kets, our horses wer 
ied under saddle in the street, and we 


took station, four at a post, out on the 


several approat hes to the town. I 
] 


ed that not! 


; ’ 
ing was known with 


the enemy 


icKet- 
in the 


ers arnt l 


citadel of some half-dozen 
mostly with revolvers. 


All that night we listened 


] ] - *t} 
1@ Ceascless ( Lhe 


on the shore: it broug| emy, 


and at mor were released from 


cuard and sent out to forage. At our 


previous wet k the in- 
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imals were turned out to feed in an in- ire of the steamer wer 
closure, and we were spared the trouble- mean while a detachn 


some duty of foraging. But at Virgin Bay down daily from Rivas, 


we were forced to go at it again under dis- sus any relief. marched as 
advantages; for the town had nosurround- again. Our hard-worked 


ing circle of cultivation like that of Ri- worn down by watching and 


vas,—having been but recently redeemed at sight of these men, ho 
from the forest by the Transit Company, relieved, snarled bitterly 


and our only resource was a few dis- ently useless expendit 
tant ranchos scattered up and down the —an article, truly, of 
lake shore. } de this, we had the dail saff 


ron-colored tr ump 


ty supply for ordinary need 


vannas in the forest fi vel, ne rht, after the 
missary departme 
of a ration but 


as 


Almost a wee 
ner, with no 


enemy, 


cannon. 


some little 





lown 


mus force. So, - all, Walker 
defeat, n natives of 


ral Ameri l, rt hi own ¢ 


and, had i not been 





Ex nerve ne A rete % F. di 


l 


next day, as I llect it, the Alcalde 


of Obraja, tive partisan of General 
Walker, hurried into Rivas with the news 


that fifteen hundred of the en¢ iy had 


landed from the lake, ten or twelve miles 
above. 

The Alcalde brought with him to Rivas ovender, when we 
1} 


his family ana es, and proved him- nd h iu 1s, with 


self one of the few natives of the better na ing meet 
class who, during ny sojourn, took active l up toward them, the 
part with the Americans. It was said, at th lside, lari 
that, when tricio Rivas was President 
and Walker il-in-chief i 
my, many men of h and stat 
amongst th ‘ al F vas’s demo- 
cratic party 
or aristocratic 
couraged a 
1 
ristas wert 
of Walke 
Walker h 
. 
almost 
property 
many of 
endas, an 
on eithe 
Rivas feig 
probably 
telligence 
contin iall: 
and ther 
confis ate | 
and, perhay 
his office 
thizers for n 
borhood of R 
houses, di 


} 
rank gras 


swept away | 

had these men be 

toward foreigners 

have made them enemies; but 

Walker was obliged to provide arms 
provisions for his soldiers, and, having 
no other resout he must come down 
heavily on the icaraguans, 

he could 1 

ground 


ward us, t 
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CHAPTER XXXV. and some one said, “ Mary 


ed voice, as 


: . 
spoken in a ) 


OLD LOVE AND NEW DUTY. i, ees 
a great emoti 

THe sun was just setting, and the urned and saw those vé 
whole air and sea seemed flooded with Tr hair, yes, and the « 
rosy rays. Even the crags and rocks of obbed with that very 
the sea-shore took purple and lilac hues, g, living, manly hand ; 
and savins and junipers, had a painter i he P t of the 
been required to represent them, would knoweth, she felt herself born 
have been found not without a suffusion arms, and wor hat spoke 
of the same tints. And through the in her inner heart, words 
tremulous rosy sea of the upper air, the being repeated, were on her ea 
silver full-moon looked out like some “Qh! is this a dream ? is this a di 
calm superior presence which waits only I are we in heaven? Oh 


for the flush of a temporary excitement i hroug uch an ag 


to die away, to make its tranquillizing so worn out! Oh, I thought 

influence felt. ‘+r would come!” \ 
Mary, as she walked homeward with ’ losed, and heaven 

this dreamy light around her, moved l i 

with a slower step than when borne 

along by the vigorous arm and deter- it it was no dream; for an ho 

mined motion of her young friend. you might have seen a man] 
It is said that a musical sound uttered in th ‘Ifsame place, 

with decision by one instrument always arms ; pale figure which 

makes the corresponding chord of anoth- enderly ‘ er 

er vibrate; and Mary felt, as she left her 

positive, but warm-hearted friend, a plain- 

tive vibration of something in her own 

self, in which she was conscious her calm 

friendship for her future husband had no 

part. She fell into one of those reveries T y 5] Ike of love 

which she thought she had forever for- which many waters cannot q 

bidden to herself, and there rose before pok ot yt irnings, ¢ wh fi 


her mind the picture of a marriage-cere- mging prayers 


, 

mony,— but the eyes of the bridegroom and then of this grea 
were dark, and his curls were cluster- hardly 

ing in raven ringlets, and her hand Searce v 

throbbed in his as it had never throbbed she had not come back fully 


in any other. of life —only to that of lo 


It was just as she was coming out of a which death cannot quench 


little grove of cedars, where the high fore it was, that, without ki 


he sea, and the dream = she spoke, she had said all, 


land overlooks t 
which came to her overcame her with pre ssed the history of those t 
a vague and yearning sense of pain. into one hour. 


Suddenly she heard footsteps behind her, But at last, thouchtful of he 
of her weakness, | 


and passed his arm around her t 





The MM nist r’s 


lid so, he spoke “ Have you seen your mother?” said 
whole charm. ry, who was conscious this moment 
Mary, the righ only of a dizzy instinct to turn the con- 
watch over your versation from where she felt too weak 
to bear it. 
the visible world, “N ° | y Ip} I should sec 
sness, and the creat 
M iry drew away - l, ,» you ist § r!” said 
don’t know 
too late! 
They were 


tave-gate. 


* Do, pray !” Ll . “Go, hur 


I cannot retract 
man to pli 
a man who | ) brot 
me.” 
lo not love / . J umes 


said James, I 


that I wrote 


ter, James.” 
‘No wonder i we! { is | . al te r iethen hel 
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Some will, perhaps, think it an un- Twitchel, and, as I was 
natural thing that M ry should have re- came up behind me, just 
garded her pledge to the Do tor as of so Mrs. Scudder sat uown 
absolute and binding force ; but they must took her daughter’s hand 
remember the rigidity of her education. “T trust, my dear ch 
Self-denial and self-sacrifice had been the She stopped. 
daily bread of her life. Every prayer, “T think I know what are going 
hymn, and sermon, from her childhood, say, mother. It is ag joy, and a 
had warned her to distrust her inclina- gre: ‘lief; but of course 
tions and regard her feelings as traitors. to my engagement with 
In particular had she been brought up Mrs. Scudder’s face brig 
ht 


to regard the sacredness of a promise “ That is my own daug 

with a superstitious tenacity; and in this ave known that you woul 

case the promise involved so deeply the would not, ce rtainly, so « 

happin ss of a friend y n she had a noble man who has s¢ 

loved and re vered al ier life, that she upon you.” 

never thought of any way of escape from ‘No, mother, I shall not disappoint 

it. She had been taught that there was him. I told James that I should be true 

no feeling so strong but that it might be 

immediately repressed at the call of du- 

ty ; and if the thought irose to her of this 

great love to another, she immedi utely 

answered it by saying, “ How would it 

have been, if iad been married? As 

I could have 

now.” 

Mrs. Scudder came in er room Wi 

a candle i r | and Mary, accus- 

tomed to read the exp on of her moth- 

er’s counte1 

discomposure 

so that it sl } ) 7 ant d. 

® Ave vo non 2 al «“ all, mother. 

‘No, mother.” ar ymmiiort enough to 
:?* i or Cousin Ell 

It is like 


lappV en¢ 


you know,” said 
I have som news to “ t there has never « 


I want vou to 


yrepar 
! 


I 
K yourself quite 
¢ 1 


ther!” l irv, stretching 


‘I know it. - is t ulso, mot! 
James has come home.” “T had never thought of 
“ How did you hear ?” said her moth marriage, in relation to Jai 
er, with astonishme “ Of course,” pursued 
“7 have seen him ther.” ‘he will always be to 
Mys. Scudder’ tenance fell. riend.” 


“ Where ?” Mary assented. 


“T went to walk home with Cx rinthy “There is but a week now, 
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tinued Mrs. Scudder; 


sin James, if he is rea- 


your wedding,” cor 
‘and I think Co 
hI 


sonabie, 


will see the propriety of your 


mind being ke pt as quiet as possible. I 


news this afternoon in town,” 
pursued Mrs. Scudder, 
Staunton, and, 

I re letter from 
James, which came trom New York by 


post. rhe | : h DI 


“from Captain 
ious coincidence, 


eived from hi his 


yught it must have 
been delay: it of the harbor.” 
“ Oh, please, mother, give it to me! 


said Mary, rising up with animation ; “ he 


me ntioned hav ng sent me one.” 


“Perhaps you had better wait till 


morning,” said Mrs. Scudder; “ you are 
tired and excited.” 
“ Oh, mother, I think 


yw all that is in it,” 


I shall be more 
compose d wi 
said Mary, st 

“ Well, my 


judge,” 


ng out her hand. 
r, you are the best 
said ] idder; and she set 
down the candle on the 
Mary alone. 


It was a yt ¢ letter of 


table, and left 


many 
pages, dat ran as fol- 


lows — 


| 
oh many wonder- 
a's . 
ful scenes 
has been 
] 
KnOoW my 
is not o 
I have to mother, 
But 


been 


sine 

4] 
anown- 
me; and that 


u understand, 


“Tt seems to me that I have been a 
changed man from that afternoon when 


I came to yo yw, where we part- 


ed. I have neve! reot how you look- 


ed then, nor wl you said. Nothing 
in my life ever | such an effect upon 
be- 


iway feeling that love 


me. I ug! that I loved you 
fore: but I went 
was something so deep and high and sa- 
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cred, that I was not worthy to name it to 
you. I cannot think of the man in the 
world who is worthy of what you said 
you felt for me. 

there 


purpose in my soul,—a purpose which 


“From that hour was a new 
has led me upward ever since. I thought 
to myself in this way: ‘ There is some 
secret source from whence this inner life 
I knew that it 
Bible 


and so I thought I 


springs, — and was con- 


nected with the which you gave 


me ; would read it 


carefully and deliberately, to see what I 
could make of it. 

‘I began with the beginning. It im- 
pressed me with a sense of something 
quaint and strange,— something rather 
fragmentary ; and yet there were spots 


} 


all along that went right to the heart of 
a man who had to deal with life and 


things as I did. Now I must say that the 
Doctor’s preaching, as I told you, never 


I could 


between it 


impressed me much in any way. 
not make out any connection 
and the 
But 


there were things in the Bible that struck 


and the men I had to manage 


Loe. 8 


things I had to do in my daily life 
me otherwise. There was one passage in 
Jacob 


all his friends to go and 


particular, and that was where 
started off from 


seek his fortune in a strange country, 


and laid down to sleep all alone in the 
field, with only a stone for his pillow. It 
seemed to me exactly the image of what 


every young man is like, when he le 


his home and goes out to shift for himself 


hard 


man alone on the 


in this 


world. I tell you, Mary, 


that one great ocean 


of life feels himself a weak thing. 


very 
We are held up by each other more than 
we know till we go off by ourselves into 


Well, there 


was as lonesome as J upon the deck 


this great experiment. 


my ship. And so lying with the stone 
under his head, he saw a ladder in his 
sleep between him and heaven, and an- 
That 


sight which came to the very point of his 


gels going up and down. was a 
He saw that there was a way 
and God, 


were those above who did care for him, 


nece ssities. 


between him and that there 


and who could come to him to help him. 
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Well, so the next morning he got up, and 
set up the stone to mark the place ; and 
it says Jacob vowed a vow, saying, ‘If 
God will be with me, and will keep me 
in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat and raiment to put on, so 
that I come again to my father’s house in 
peace, then shall the Lord be my God.’ 
Now there was something that looked to 
me like a tangible foundation to begin 
upon. 

“If I understand Dr. H., I believe he 
would have called that all selfishness. At 
first sight it does look a little so; but then 
I thought of it in this way : ‘ Here he was 
all alone. God was entirely invisible to 
him; and how could he feel certain that 
He really existed, unless he could come 
into some kind of connection with Him ? 
the point that he wanted to be sure of, 
more than merely to know that there was 
a God who made the world;—he want- 
ed to know whether He cared anything 
about men, and would do anything to 
help them. And so, in fact, it was say- 
ing, “If there is a God who interests 
Himself at all in me, and will be my 
Friend and Protector, I will obey Him, 
so far as I can find out His will.”’ 

“ I thought to myself, ‘ This is the great 
experiment, and I will try it’ I made 
in my heart exactly the same resolution 


lved to assume for a 


and just quietly reso 
while as a fact that there was such a God, 
and, whenever [ came to a place where I 
could not help myself, just to ask His help 
honestly in so many words, and see what 
would come of it. 

“ Well, as I went on reading throuch 
the Old Testament, I was more and more 
convinced that all the men of those times 
had tried this experiment, and found that 
it would bear them; and in fact, I did 
begin to find, in my own experience, a 
great many things happening so remark- 
ably that I could not but think that 
Somebody did attend even to n 


y pray- 

ers,—I began to feel a trembling faith 

that Somebody was cuidinge me, and that 

the events of my life were not happen- 
: 


ing by accident, but working themselves 
out by His will. 


| December, 


“ Well, as I went on in this way, there 
were other and higher thoughts kept ris- 
ing in my mind. I wanted to be better 
than I was. I had a sense of a life much 
nobler and purer than anything I had 
ever lived, that I wanted to come up to. 

jut in the world of men, as I found it, 
such feelings are alway s lanehed down as 
romantic, and impracticable, and impossi- 
le. But about this time | evan to read 


the New Testament, and then the idea 


came to me, that the same Power that 


helped me in the lower sphere of life 
would help me carry out those hicher 
aspirations. Perhaps the Gospels would 
not have interested me so much, if I had 
begun with them first; but my Old Testa- 
ment life seemed to have schooled 

and brought me to a place where I want- 
ed something higher: and I began to 
notice that my prayers now were mor 


that I might be noble, and patient, and 


self-denying, and constant in my duty, 
than for any other kind of help. And 
then I understood wl met me in the 
very first of Matth Chou shalt call 
his name Jesus, for hall save his peo- 
ple from their sins.’ 

‘I began now t e a new lif " 
life in which I fel self coming into 
sympathy with you Mary, when I 
began to read the Go I took knowl- 
edge of you, that you | been with Jesus. 

“ The crisis of my | is that dread- 
ful night of the shipwreck It w as 
dreadful as the Day Judement No 
words of mine can des { » you hat 
I felt when I knew that o rudder was 
rone, and saw tl | l re 





1s, What I felt for our | yr’ mt out, 


n the midst of it all words cam to 
my mind And J s was in tl ] ‘ 
part of the ship i ol I \ nad 
it once I felt He ] und 
the ship struck I was only cons s of 
an intense going out of my soul to Him 
lil Peter’s when h« hrew himself from 
the ship to meet Him th vat 

6] will not ret 1 late what l have 
already written,—the v lerful manne 
in which I was saved, and in which friends 


and help and _ prosp< 
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“re success came to me again, after life had be so to appropriate the sood and tl 
‘ it | am 
ris- seemed all lost; but now I am ready to joy and the nobleness of others as to 


ter return to my countr 





y,and I feel as Jacob have in them an eternal and satisfying 
wh did when he said, ‘ With my staff I passed treasure. And with this came the dean 


over this Jordan, and now 1 am become er thought, that: she, in her w 
ad 


tn. two bands.’ and solitude, had been permitted to put 
it “T do not need any arguments now to _ her hand to the be ginning of a work so 
as convince me that the Bible isfrom above. noble. The consciousness of eood don 


There is a great deal in it that I cannot to an immortal spirit is wealth that 1 





understand, a great deal that seems to _ ther life nor death can take away 





lea me inexplical but all I can say is, And so, having prayed, she lay dow1 


+t that I have tried its directions, and find to that sk ep which God giveth to his be- 
if that in my case they do work,—that it loved. 


or is a book that I « 


is enough for me 


n live by; and that 


. CHAPTER XXXVII. 
} “ And now, Mary, I am coming home 


I THE QUESTION OF DUTY 


1- again, quite 1er man from what 





went out,—with a whole new world of Ir is a hard condition of our exist 

















nt- thought and feeling in my heart, and a_ ence here, that every exaltation must 
to new purpose, by which, please God, I have its depression. God will not 
- mean to shape my lift All this, under us have heaven here below, but onl 
d God, I owe to you: and if you will let such glimpses and faint showings as par- 
me devote my whole life to you, it will ents sometimes give to children, when 
| be a small t for what you have they show them beforehand tl y 
,e done for me and pictures and stores of rare ar 
ll “You know I left you wholly free. rious treasures which they hold 
i Others must have se¢ your loveliness possession of the riper yea S t 
and felt your wortl nd you may have’ very often happens that the man who 
1 learnt to love son etter man than me has me to ed an ngel, fi 
But I know not 1 t hope tells me that all sin were forever vanquish 
| this will not I Is | find true what himsel mmut ly g nded ir 
1. the Bible savs it ‘many waters wake the 1 n ine with a 
S cannot que loods drown.’ In I in if he be not ca | ys 
any case, I shall | iys,from my very about his breakfast like a mi 
Jo James Marvyn.” We will not say that our dear 
t Mary r th ondition ne I 
is Mary ros ul ding this lett ! ho oh she had tl I whe 
ré rapt into a di ( <alta I she had « of those naturé wl | 
‘ th pure joy in nt ti ul somel or other, the combativ: el 
' nite vod to anoth n which t es- seems to be left out, so that no « eve 
, tion of self was utterly forgotter knew her to speak a fretful wo B 
H was, ther what she had always still is we have observed, she | l 
hoped and prayed he would be, and sh headache and the depression, 
; pressed tl] tl t yhantly to he came the slow, creeping sense <« 
m heart. He was tl true and victorious ing up all her heart and 
man, that Christian able to subdue life, of a thousand, thousand things that could 
and to show, in a pertect and healthy be said only to one person, and that | 
ve manly nature, a reflection of the image son one that it would be temptation and 
! of the superhuman excellence. Her danger to say them to. 


ds prayers that night were aspirations and She came out of her room to her morn- 





ly praises, and she felt how possible it might ing work with a face resolved and calm, 
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but expressive of languor, with slight 
signs of some inward struggle. 

Madame de Frontignac, who had al- 
ready heard the intelligence, threw two 
or three of her bright glances upon her 
at breakfast, and at once divined how the 
matter stood. She was of a nature so 
delicately sensitive to the most refined 
shades of honor, that she apprehended 
at once that there must be a conflict,— 
though, judging by her own impulsive 
nature, she made no doubt that all would 
at once go down before the mighty force 
of reawakened love. 

After | 


following Mary about through all her 


reakfast she would insist upon 


avocations. She possessed herself of a 


towel, and would wipe the cups and 
saucers, while Mary washed. She clink- 
ed the 
spoons, and stepped about as briskly as 


glasses, and rattled the cups and 


if she had two or three breezes to carry 
her train, and chattered half English and 
half French, for the sake of bringing into 
Mary’s cheek the shy, slow dimples that 
she liked to watch. But still Mrs. Scud- 
der was around, with an air as provident 
and forbidding as that of a sitting hen 
who watches her nest; nor was it till af- 
ter all things had been cleared away in 
the house, and Mary had gone up into 
her little attic to spin, that the long-sought 
opportunity came of living to the bottom 
of this mystery. 

“ Enfin, Marie, nous voici! Are you 
not going to tell me anything, when 


I have irned my heart out to you 


like a bag? Chere enfant! how hap- 
py you must be!” she said, embracing 
her. 

“Yes, I am very happy,” said Mary, 
with cali avity 


“Very happy!” said Madame de Fron- 
tignac, mimicking her manner. “ Is that 


the way you American girls show it, 


when you are very happy ? Come, come, 
d . PPo 
ma t ‘ tell litthe Virginie something. 


Thou hast seen this hero, this wandering 


{ 





es. Ile has come back at last; the 


Penelope’s? Speak to me of him. Has 


he beautiful black eyes, and hair that 


[ December, 


curls like a grape-vine? Tell me, ma 
belle !” 

“T only saw him a little while,” said 
Mary, “and I felt a great deal more than 
I saw. He could not have been any 
clearer to me than he always has been in 
my mind.” 

“ But I think,” said Madame de Fron- 
tignac, seating Mary, as was her 
and sitting down at her feet, “I 


you are a little triste about this. 





likely you pity the good priest. 
sad for him; but a good priest has the 
Church for his bride, you know.” 

“ You do not think,” said Mary, speak- 
ing seriously, “that I shall break my 
promise given before God to this good 
man ?’ 

“ Mon Dieu, mon enfant ! you do not 
mean to marry the priest, after all? 
Quelle idée!” 

“ But I promised him,” said Mary. 


Madame de Frontignac threw up her 





hands, with an expression of vexation. 


“ What a pity, my little one, you are 
not in the True Church! Any good priest 
could dispense you from that.” 

‘I do not believe,” said Mary, “in 
any earthly power that can dispense us 
from solemn obligations which we have 
assumed before God, and on which we 


have suffered others to build the most 


precious hopes. If James had won the 
Tec . 





I should not think it righ 


leave her and come to me. The Bibk 


tions of some girl, think as I do, 


him to 


says, that the just man is ‘ he that swear- 


eth to his own hurt, and changeth not.’ 


vy ? I; 7 - . ] 
("est Le sub ime ade devouw sald 


Madame de Frontignac, who, with the 
airy frailty of her race, never lost her 
appreciation of the fine points of any- 
thing that went on under her eyes. But, 
] 





nevertheless, she was inwardly resolve: 
that, picturesque as this “sublime of du 
ty” was, it must not be allowed to pass 
beyond the limits of a fine art, and so 
she recommenced. 

Vais c'est absurde. This beauti 


young man, with his black eyes, and 








curls,—a real hero,—a Theseus, Mary, 


just come home from killing a Minotaur 








m 





) 
are 
lest 
“in 
us 
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—and loves you with his whole heart,— 
and this dreadful promise! Why, haven’t 
you any sort of people in your Church 
that can unbind you from promises? I 
should think the good priest himself 
would do it!” 

“ Perhaps he would,” said Mary, “if 
I should ask him; but that would be 
equivalent to a breach of it. Of course, 
no man would marry a woman that asked 
to be dispensed.” 

“You are an angel of delicacy, my 
child; c’est admirable! but, after all, M ary, 
this is not well. Listen now tome. You 
are a very sweet saint, and very strong in 
goodness. I think you must have a very 
strong angel that takes care of you. But 
think, chére enfant,—think what it is to 
marry one man while you love anoth- 
er!” 

“But I love the Doctor,” said Mary, 
evasively. 

“ Tove!” said Madame de Frontignac. 
“Oh, Marie! you may love him well, 
but you and I both know that there 
is something deeper than that. What 
will you do with this young man ? Must 
he move away from this place, and not 
be with his poor mother any more? Or 
can you see him, and hear him, and be 
with him, after your marriage, and not 
feel that you love him more than your 
husband ? 

“TI should hope that God would help 
me to feel right,” said M ary. 


an e much afraid e wil ot, 
“T am very ich 1 He will not 


ma chere. I asked Him a great many 
times to help me, when I found how 
wrong it all was; but He did not. You 
remember what you told me the other 
day,—that, if I would do right, I must not 


see that man 


any more. You will have 
to ask him to go away from this place; 
you can never see him; for this love will 


never die till you die;—that you may 


be sure of. Is it wise? is it right, dear 
little one ? Must he leave his home for- 
ever for you? or must you struggle al- 
ways, and grow whiter and whiter, and 
fall away into heaven, like the moon this 
morning, and nobody know what is the 


matter ? People will say you have the 


liver-complaint, or the consumption, or 
something. Nobody ever knows what we 
women die of.” 

Poor Mary’s conscience was fairly 
posed. This appeal struck upon her 
sense of right as having its grounds. 
She felt inexpressibly confused and dis- 
tressed. 

“ Oh, I wish some body would t ll me 
exactly what is right!” she said. 

“ Well, J will,” said Madame de Fron- 
tignac. “ Go down to the dea priest, 
and tell him the whole truth. My dear 
child, do you think, if he should ever find 
it out after your marriage, he would think 
you used him right ?” 

“And yet mother does not think so; 


mother does not wish me to tell him.” 

it is always the mothers that stand in 
the way of the lovers. Why cannot she 
marry the priest herself?” she said be- 


] 


tween her teeth, and then looked 





startled and guilty, #0 see if Mary had 
heard her. 

“T cannot,” said Mary, ‘IT cannot 70 
against my conscience, and my nothe r. 
and my best friend.” 

At this moment, the conference was cut 
short by Mrs. Scudder’s pl wident foot- 
steps on the garret-stairs. A vague sus- 
picion of something French had haunted 


her during her dairy-work, and she re- 


solved to come and put a stop to the in- 
terview, by telling Mary that Miss Prissy 


wanted her to come and be measured for 


the skirt of her dress. 

Mrs. Scudder, by the use of that sixth 
sense pe uliar to mothers, had divined 
that there had been some agitating con- 


1, had she been qu stioned 


ference, an 
about it, her guesses as to what it might 
have been would probably have given 
no bad sumé of the real state of the 
ease. She was inwardly resolved that 
there should be no more su h for the 
present, and kept Mary employed about 
various matters relating to the dresses, so 
st rupulously that there was no opportu- 
nity for anything more of the sort that 
day. 


In the evening James Marvyn came 
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down, and was welcomed with the great- 
est demonstrations of joy by all but Ma- 
ry, who sat distant and embarrassed, after 
the first salutations had passed. 

The Doctor was innocently paternal ; 
but we fear that on the part of the young 
man there was small reciprocation of the 
sentiments he expressed. 

Miss Prissy, indeed, had had her heart 
somewhat touched, as good little women’s 
hearts are apt to be by a true love-story, 
and had hinted something of her feelings 
to Mrs. 


brought such a severe rejoinder as quite 


Seudder, in a manner which 


humbled and abashed her, so that she 


coweringly took refuge under her for- 


mer declaration, that, “to be sure, there 
couldn’t be 4ny man in the world better 
worthy of Mary than the Doctor,” while 
still at her heart she was possessed with 
that troublesome preference for unworthy 
people which stands in the 
But 


on vigorously sewing upon the wedding- 


way of so 
many excellent things. she went 
dress, and pursing up her small mouth 
into the most perfect and guarded ex- 
pression of non-committal; though she 
said afterwards, “ it went to her heart to 
see how that poor young man did look, 
sitting there just as noble and as hand- 
some as a picture. She didn’t see, for her 
part, how anybody’s heart could stand it; 
though, to be sure, as Miss Scudder said, 
the poor Doctor ought to be thought 
What a pity it 


was things would turn out so! Not that it 


about, dear blessed man ! 


was a pity that Jim came home,—that 
was a great providence,— but a pity they 
Well, for 


her part, she didn’t pretend to say ; the 


hadn’t known about it sooner. 


path of duty did have a great many 


hard places in it. 

As for James, during his interview at 
the cottage, he waited and tried in vain 
for one moment’s private conversation. 
Mrs. 


motherly kindness, sitting there, smiling 


Scudder was immovable in her 


and chatting with him, but never stir- 
ring from her place by Mary. 

Madame de Frontignac was out of all 
patience, and determined, in her small 


way, to do something to discompose the 
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fixed state of things. So, retreating to 
her room, she contrived, in very despera- 
tion, to upset and break a water-pitcher, 
shrieking violently in French and Eng- 
lish at the deluge which came upon the 
sanded floor and the little piece of car- 
pet by the bedside. 

What housekeeper’s instincts are proof 
against the crash of breaking china ? 

Mrs. Scudder fled from her seat, fol- 
lowed by Miss Prissy. 

“ Ah! then and there was hurrying to 
and fro,” while Mary sat quiet as a stat- 
ue, bending over her sewing, and James, 
knowing that it must be now or never, 
was, like a flash, in the empty chair by 
her side, with his black moustache very 
near to the bent brown head. 

“ Mary ,” he said, “you m ust let me see 
All is not 


Just hear me,— hear me once alone!” 


you once more. said, is it? 


“ Oh, James, I am too weak !—I dare 


not !—I am afraid of myself!” 
‘ You think,” he said, “that you must 
But 


is it right? Is it right to marry one man, 


take this course, because it is right. 
when you love another better? I don’t 
put this to your inclination, Mary,—I 
know it would be of no use,—lI put it 
to your conscience.” 

“Oh, I was never so perplexed be- 
fore!” said Mary. “| 
I do think. 
And 

’ 


me do right ! 


don’t know what 
I must have time to reflect. 


you,—oh, James!— you must let 
There will never be any 
happiness for me, if I do wrong,— nor 
for you, either.” 

All this while the sounds of running 
and hurrying in Madame de Frontignac’s 
room had been unintermitted ; and Miss 
Prissy, not without some glimmerings of 
perception, was holding tight on to Mrs. 
Scudder’s gown, detailing to her a most 
capital receipt for mending broken china, 
the history of which she traced regularly 
through all the families in which she had 
ever worked, varying the details with 
small items of family history, and little 
incidents as to the births, marriages, and 
deaths of different people for whom it 
had been employed, with all the particu- 


lars of how, where, and when, so that 
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James’s time for conversation was by this 
means indefinitely extended. 

“ Now,” he said to Mary, “let me pro- 
pose one thing. Let me go to the Doc- 
tor, and tell him the truth.” 

“ James, it does not seem to me that 
I ean. A friend who has been so con- 
siderate, so kind, so self-sacrificing and 
disinterested, and whom I have allowed 


to go on with this implicit faith in me so 


ld 


long. Should you, James, think of your- 
self only . 

“T do not, I trust, think of myself on- 
ly,” said James ; “1 hope that I am calm 
enough, and have a heart to think for 
others. But, I ask you, is it doing right 
to him to let him marry you in ignorance 
of the state of your feelings? Is it a 
kindness to a good and noble man to 


give you f to him only seemingly, 


when the best and noblest part of your 


affections is gone wholly beyond your 
control? lam quite sure of that, Mary. 
I know you do love him very well,—that 
you would make a most true, affectionate, 
constant wife to him; but what I know 
you feel for me is something wholly out 
of your power to give to him,—is it not, 
now ?” 

“T think said Mary, looking 
gravely and deeply thoughtful. “ But 
then, James, I ask myself, ‘ What if this 
had happened a week hence?’ My feel- 
ings would have been just the same, be- 
cause they are feelings over which I have 
no more control than over my existence. 
I can only control the expression of them. 

Sut in that case you would not have ask- 

ed me to break my marriage-vow; and 
why now shall I break a solemn vow 
deliberately mad re God? If what 
Iean give him will content him, and he 
never knows that which would give him 
pain, what wrong is done him?” 

“| should think the deepest possible 
wrong done me,” said James, “ if, when I 
thought I had married a wife with a whole 


heart, I found that the greater part of 
it had been before that given to another. 
If you tell him, or if I tell him, or your 
mother,— who is the proper person,—and 


he chooses to hold you to your promise, 


then, Mary, I have no more to say. | 
shall sail in a few weeks again, and car- 
ry your image forever in my heart;— 
nobody can take that away; that dear 
shadow will be the only wife I shall ever 
know.” 

At this moment Miss Prissy came rat- 
tling along towards the door, talking — 
we suspect designedly — on quite a high 
key. Mary hastily said,— 

“ Wait, James,—let me think, — to- 
morrow is the Sabbath-day. Monday I 
will send you word, or see you.” 

And when Miss Prissy returned into 
the best room, James was sitting at one 
window and Mary at another,— he mak- 
ing remarks, in a style of most admirable 
commonplace, on a copy of Milton’s “ Par- 
adise Lost,” which he had picked up in 
the confusion of the moment, and which, 
at the time Mrs. Katy Scudder entered, 
he was declaring to be a most excellent 
book,— a really, truly, valuable work. 

Mrs. Scudder looked keenly from one 
to the other, and saw that Mary’s cheek 
was glowing like the deepest heart of a 
pink shell, while, in all other respects, 
she was as cold and calm. On the whole, 
she felt satisfied that no mischief had 
been done. 

We hope our readers will do Mrs. 
Scudder justice. It is true that she yet 
wore on her third finger the marriage- 
ring of a sailor lover, and his memory 
was yet fresh in her heart; but even 
mothers who have married for love them- 
selves somehow so blend a daughter's 
existence with their own as to conceive 
that she must marry their love, and not 
her own. Besides this, Mrs. Scudder 
was an Old Testament woman, brought 
up with that scrupulous exa titude of 
fidelity in relation to promises which 
would naturally come from familiarity 
with a book in which covenant-keeping 
is represented as one of the highest attri- 
butes of Deity, and covenant-breaking as 
one of the vilest sins of humanity. To 
break the word that had gone forth out 
of one’s mouth was to lose self-respect, 
and all claim to the respect of others, 


and to sin against eternal rectitude. 
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As we have said before, it is almost im- 
possible to make our light-minded times 
comprehend the earnestness with which 
those people lived. It was, in the begin- 
ning, no vulgar nor mercenary ambition 
that made her seek the Doctor as a hus- 
band for her daughter. He was poor, and 
she had had offers from richer men. He 
was often unpopular; but he of all the 
world was the man she most revered, the 
man she believed in with the most implicit 
faith, the man who embodied her highest 
ideas of the good; and therefore it was 
that she was willing to resign her child 
to him. 

As to James, she had felt truly sympa- 
thetic with his mother, and with Mary, 
in the dreadful hour when they supposed 
him lost; and had it not been for the 
great perplexity occasioned by his return, 
she would have received him, as a rela- 
tive, with open arms. But now she felt 
it her duty to be on the defensive,—an 
attitude not the most favorable for cher- 
ishing pleasing associations in regard to 
another. She had read the letter giving 
an account of his spiritual experience 
with very sincere pleasure, as a good 
woman should, but not without an inter- 
nal perception how very much it endan- 


When Mary, 


however, had calmly reiterated her de- 


gered her favorite plans. 


termination, she felt sure of her; for had 
she ever known her to say a thing she 
did not do? 

The uneasiness she felt at present was 
not the doubt of her daughter’s steadi- 
ness, but the fear that she might have 
been unsuitably harassed or annoyed. 

CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
THE TRANSFIGURED. 

THE next morning rose calm and fair. 
It was the Sabbath-day,—the last Sab- 
bath in Mary’s maiden life, if her prom- 
ises and plans were fulfilled. 

Mary dressed herself in white,—her 
hands trembling with unusual agitation, 
her sensitive nature divided between two 
opposing consciences and two opposing 
Her devoted filial 


affections. love to- 
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ward the Doctor made her feel the keen- 


est sensitiveness at the thought of givir us 


him pain. At the same time, the ques- 
tions which James had proposed to her had 
raised serious doubts in her mind wheth- 
er it was altogether right to suffer him 
blindly to enter into this union. So, af- 
ter she was all prepared, she bolted the 
door of her chamber, and, ope ning hea 
sible, read, “ If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it 
then, kneeling 


shall be given him”; and 


down by the bedside, she aske d that God 
would give her some immediate light in 
her present perplexity. So praying, her 
mind grew calm and steady, and she rose 


up at the sound of the bell which mark- 


ed that it was time to set forward fo 
church. 

Everybody noticed, as she came int 
church that morning, how beautiful Ma- 
ry Scudder looked. It was no longer the 


beauty of the carved statue, the Pp ile al- 





abaster shrine, the sainted virgin, but 
warm, bright, living light, that spoke of 


some summer breath breathing within 


her soul. 

When she took her place in the sing- 
ers’ seat, she knew, without turning h 
head, that he was in his old place, not fa 
from her side; and those whose eyes fol- 
lowed her to the gallery marvelled at he 


face there,— 





a 
Spoke in he 


Phat you might aimost say her | 


for a thousand delicate nerves were be- 





coming vital once more,— the y mys- 
tery of womanhood had wrought within 
her. 

When they rose to sing, the tune must 
needs be one which they had often sur g 


togeth« r, out of the same book, at the 


singing-school, — one of those wild, plead- 
ing tunes, dear to the heart of New Eng- 
land,— born, if we may credit the report 
in the rocky hollows of its mountains, 
and whose notes have a kind of grand 
and mournful triumph in their warbling 
wail, and in which different parts of the 


harmony, set contrary to all the canons 
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of musical Pharisaism, had still a singular 
and romantic effect, which a true musi- 
cal genius would not have failed to rec- 
ognize. The four parts, tenor, treble, 
bass, and counter, as they were then 
called, rose and swelled and wildly min- 
gled, with the fitful strangeness of an o- 
lian harp, or of winds in mountain-hol- 
lows, or the vague moanings of the sea 
on lone, forsaken shores. And Mary, 
while her voice rose over the waves of 
the treble, and trembled with a pathetic 
richness, felt, to her inmost heart, the 
deep accord of that other voice which 
rose to meet hers, so wildly melancholy, 
as if the soul in that manly breast had 
come to +t her soul in the disembod- 
ied, shadowy verity of eternity. The 
grand old tune, called by our fathers 
“ China,” never, with its dirge-like mel- 
ody, drew two souls more out of them- 
selves, and entwined them more nearly 
with each other. 

The last verse of the hymn spoke of 


the resurrection of the saints with Christ : 


* Then let t st dread trumpet sound 
And bid t ud arise; 

Awake, ye tions under ground! 
Ye saints, t skies!” 


And as Mary sang, she felt sublimely up- 
borne with the idea that life is but a mo- 
ment and love is immortal, and seemed, 
in a shadowy trance, to feel herself and 
him past this mortal fane, far over on the 
shores of that other life, ascending with 
Christ, all-glorified, all tears wiped away, 
and with full permission to love and to 
be loved forever. And as she sang, the 
Doctor looked upward, and marvelled at 
the light in her eyes and the rich bloom 
on her cheek,—for where she stood, a sun- 
beam, streaming aslant through the dusty 
panes of the wit touched her head 
with a kind of glory, and the thought 


} 


he then received outbreathed itself in the 


yet more fervent adoration of his prayer. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE ICE BROKEN. 


Our fathers believed in special answers 
to prayer. They were not stumbled by 
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the objection about the inflexibility of 
the laws of Nature ; because they had the 
idea, that, when the Creator of the world 
promised to answer human prayers, He 
probably understood the laws of Nature 
as well as they did. At any rate, the 
laws of Nature were His affair, and not 
theirs. They were men, very apt, as the 
Duke of Wellington said, to “look to their 
marching-orders,”—which, being found to 
read, “ Be careful for nothing, but in ev- 
erything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God,” they did it. “ They 
looked unto Him and were lightened, 
and their faces were not ashamed.” One 
reads, in the Memoirs of Dr. Hopkins, of 
Newport Gardner, one of his African cat- 
echumens, a negro of singular genius and 
ability, who, being desirous of his freedom, 
that he might be a missionary to Africa, 
and having long worked without being 
able to raise the amount required, was 
counselled by Dr. Hopkins that it might 
be a shorter way to seek his freedom 
from the Lord, by a day of solemn fast- 
ing and prayer. The historical fact is, 
that, on the evening of a day so conse- 
crated, his master returned from church, 
called Newport to him, and presented 
him with his freedom. Is it not possible 
that He who made the world may have 
established laws for prayer as invariable 
as those for the sowing of seed and rais- 
ing of grain? Is it not as legitimate a 
subject of inquiry, when petitions are not 
answered, which of these laws has been 
neglected ? 

sut be that as it may, certain it is, that 
Candace, who on this morning in church 
sat where she could see Mary and James 
in the singers’ seat, had certain thoughts 
planted in her mind which bore fruit af- 
terwards in a solemn and select consulta- 
tion held with Miss Prissy at the end of 
the horse-shed by the meeting-house, dur- 
ing the intermission between the morning 


and afternoon services. 





Candace sat on a fragment of granite 
boulder which lay there, her black face 
relieved against a clump of yellow mul- 


leins, then in majestic altitude. On her 


= 
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lap was spread a checked pocket-hand- 
kerchief, containing rich slices of cheese, 
and a store of her favorite brown dough- 
nuts. 

“ Now, Miss Prissy,” she said, “ dar’s 
reason in all tings, an’ a good deal more 
Dar’s 


a good deal more reason in two young, 


in some tings dan dar is in oders. 


handsome folks comin’ togeder dan dar 
is in”—— 
Candace finished the sentence by an 
emphatic flourish of her doughnut. 
= Now, as long 


g as eberybody thought 
Jim Marvyn was dead, dar wa’n’t noth- 
in’ else in de world to be done but marry 
de Doctor. But, good lan! I hearn him 
a-talkin’ to Miss Marvyn las’ night; it 
Why, dem 


two poor creeturs, dey’s jest as onhap- 


kinder ’mos’ broke my heart. 
py’s dey can be! An’ she’s got too much 
feelin’ for de Doctor te say a word; an’ 
I say he oughter be told on’t! dat’s what I 
say,” said Candace, giving a decisive bite 
to her doughnut. 

“T say so, too,” said Miss Prissy. “ Why, 
I never had such bad feelings in my life 
as I did yesterday, when that young man 
came down to our house. He was just 
as pale as accloth. I tried to say a word 
to Miss Scudder, but she snapped me 
She’s an awful decided woman 
I was tell- 


up so! 
when her mind’s made up. 
ing Cerinthy Ann Twitchel, —she came 
round me this noon,—that it didn’t ex- 
actly seem to me right that things should 
And says I, 
*Cerinthy Ann, I don’t know anything 
to do.’ And says she, ‘If I was 
you, I know what J’d do,—TId tell the 


‘ Nobody ever takes 


go on as they are going. 
what 


Doctor,’ says she. 
offence at anything you do, Miss Prissy.’ 
To be sure,” added Miss Prissy, “ I have 
talked to people 
things that it’s rather strange I should; 


about a good many 
one, somehow, that can let 


I al- 


ways told folks that I should spoil a novel 


cause I a’n’t 


things go that seem to want doing. 


before it got half-way through the first vol- 
ume, by blurting out some of those things 
that they let go trailing on so, till every- 
oody gets so mixed up they don’t know 
what they’re doing.” 
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“ Well, now, honey,” said Candace, 
authoritatively, “ef you’s got any no- 
tions o’ dat kind, I tink it mus’ come 
from de good Lord, an’ I ’dvise you to 
be ’tendin’ to’t, right away. You jes’ go 
‘long an’ tell de Doctor yourself all you 
know, an’ den le’s see what'll come on’t. 
I tell you, I b’liebe it'll be one o’ de bes’ 
day’s works you eber did in your life!” 

“ Well,” said Miss Prissy, “ I guess to- 
night, before I go to bed, I’ll make a dive 
at him. When a thing’s once out, it’s out, 
and can’t be got in again, even if people 
don’t like it; and that’s a mercy, anyhow. 
It really makes me feel ’most wicked to 
think of it, for he is the most blessedest 
man!” 

“ Dat’s 
“ But de 
oughter know de truth; dat’s what J 
tink !” 

“ Yes,—true enough !” said Miss Pris- 


what he is,” said Candace. 


blessedest man in de world 


sy. “T’ll tell him, anyway.” 

Miss Prissy was as good as her word; 
Doctor had 
retired to his study, she took her life in 


for that evening, when the 


her hand, and, walking swiftly as a cat, 
tapped rather timidly at the study-door, 
which the Doctor opening said, benig- 
nantly,— 

“ Ah, Miss Prissy !” 

“Tf you please, Sir,” said Miss Prissy, 
“ T’d like a little conversation.” 

The Doctor was well enough used to 
such requests from the female members 
of his church, which, generally, were the 
prelude to some disclosures of internal 
difficulties or spiritual experiences. He 
therefore graciously motioned her to a 
chair. 


‘I thought I must come in,” she began, 


busily twirling a bit of her Sun 


“T thought 


ay gown. 
that is—I felt it my. duty 
—I thought—perhaps—1I ought to tell 
you—that perhaps you ought to know.” 
The Doctor looked civilly concerned. 
He did not know but Miss Prissy’s wits 
were taking leave of her. He replied, how- 
ever, with his usual honest stateliness,— 
“T trust, dear Madam, that you will 
feel perfect freedom to open to me any 


exercises of mind that you may have.” 
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“ Tt isn’t about myself,” said Miss Pris- 
sy. “If you please, it’s about you and 
Mary!” 

The Doctor now looked awake in right 
earnest, and very much astonished be- 
sides; and he looked eagerly at Miss 
Prissy, to have her go on. 

‘I don’t know how you would view 
such a matter,” said Miss Prissy; “ but 
the fact is, that James Marvyn and Mary 
always did love each other, ever since 


they were children.” 





the Doctor was unawakened to 
the real meaning of the words, and he 
answered, simply,— 

“ [T should be far from wishing to inter- 
fere with so very natural and universal a 
sentiment, which, I make no doubt, is 
all quite as it should be.” 

‘ No,— but,” said Miss Prissy, “you 
don’t understand what I mean. I mean 
that James Marvyn wanted to marry 
Mary, and that she was—well— she 
wasn’t engaged to him, but”—— 

“ Madam!” said the Doctor, in a voice 
that frightened Miss Prissy out of her 
chair, while a blaze like sheet-lightning 
shot from his eyes, and his face flushed 
crimson. 


“ Mercy on us! Doctor, I hope you'll 





excuse me; but the fact is,— I’ve 
said it out,—the fact is, they wa’n’t en- 
gaged; but that Mary loved him ever 
since he was a boy, as she never will and 
never can love any man again in this 


world, is what I’m just as sure of as that 


I'm standing h 





d I’ve felt you 


ought to know it; ‘cause I’m quite sure, 
thar, if he’d been alive, she’d never given 
the promise she has,—the promise that 

p, if her heart breaks, 


and his too. They wouldn’t anybody tell 
you, and I thought I must tell you; ’cause 
I thought you’d know what was right to 
do about it.” 

During all this latter speech the Doctor 
was standing with his back to Miss Prissy, 
and his face to the window, just as he 
did some time before, when Mrs. Scud- 
der came to tell him of Mary’s consent. 
He made a gesture backward, without 


speaking, that she should leave the apart- 
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ment; and Miss Prissy left, with a guilty 
kind of feeling, as if she had been strik- 
ing a knife into her pastor, and, rush- 
ing distractedly across the entry into Ma- 
ry ’s little bedroom, she bolted the door, 
threw herself on the bed, and began to 
ery. 

“ Well, I’ve done it!” she said to her- 
self. ‘ He’s a very strong, hearty man,” 
she soliloquized, “so I hope it won’t put 
him in a consumption;—men do go into 
a consumption about such things some- 
times. I remember Abner Seaforth did; 
but then he was always narrow-chested, 
and had the liver-complaint, or some- 
thing. I don’t know what Miss Scudder 
will say ;— but I've done it. Poor man! 


such a good man, too! I declare, I feel 


just like Herod taking off John the Bap- 


tist’s head. Well, well! it’s done, and 
can’t be helped.” 

Just at this moment Miss Prissy heard 
a gentle tap at the door, and started, as 
if it had been a ghost,— not being able to 
rid herself of the impression, that, some- 
how, she had committed a great crime, 
for which retribution was knocking at 
the door. 

It was Mary, who said, in her sweetest 
and most natural tones, “ Miss Prissy, 
the Doctor would like to see you.” 


Mary was much astonished at the fi 





ight- 
ened, discomposed manner with which 
Miss Prissy received this announcement, 
and said,— 

‘I'm afraid I've waked you up out of 
sleep. I don’t think there’s the least 
hurry.” 

Miss Prissy didn’t, either; but she re- 
flected afterwards that she might as well 
ret through with it at once; and there- 
fore, smoothing her tumbled cap-border, 
she went to the Doctor’s study. This 
time he was quite composed, and received 
her with a mournful gravity, and request- 
ed her to be seated. 

‘I beg, Madam,” he said, “ you will 
excuse the abruptness of my manner in 
our late interview. I was so little pre- 
pared for the communication you had to 
make, that I was, perhaps, unsuitably 


discomposed. Will you allow me to ask 
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whether you were requested by any of 
the parties to communicate to me what 
you did?” 

“ No, Sir,” said Miss Prissy. 

“Have any of the parties ever com- 
municated with you on the subject at 
all?” said the Doctor. 

** No, Sir,” said Miss Prissy. 

“ That is all,” said the Doctor. “I will 
not detain you. I am very much obliged 
to you, Madam.” 

He rose, and opened the door for her 
to pass out, 





and Miss Prissy, overawed 
by the stately gravity of his manner, 
went out in silence. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE SACRIFICE. 

WHEN Miss Prissy left the room, the 
Doctor sat down by the table and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. He had 
a large, passionate, determined nature ; 
and he had just come to one of those 
cruel crises in life in which it is apt to 
seem to us that the whole force of our 
being, all that we can hope, wish, feel, 
enjoy, has been suffered to gather itself 
into one great wave, only to break upon 
some cold rock of inevitable fate, and go 
back, moaning, into emptiness. 

In such hours men and women have 
cursed God and life, and thrown vio- 
lently down and trampled under their 
feet what yet was left of life’s blessings, 
in the fierce bitterness of despair. “This, 


1” 


or nothing!” the soul shrieks, in her 
frenzy. At just such points as these, 
men have plunged into intemperance 
and wild excess, — they have gone to be 
shot down in battle,—they have broken 
life, and thrown it away, like an empty 
goblet, and gone, like wailing ghosts, out 
into the dread unknown. 

The possibility of all this lay in that 
heart which had just received that stun- 
ning blow. Exercised and disciplined 
as he had been, by years of sacrifice, by 
constant, unsleeping self-vigilance, there 
was rising there, in that great heart, an 
ocean-tempest of passion, and for a while 
nis cries unto God seemed as empty and 
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as vague as the screams of birds tossed 
and buffeted in the clouds of mighty tem- 
pests. 

The will that he thought wholly sub- 
dued seemed to rise under him as a re- 
bellious giant. A few hours before, he 
thought himself established in an invin- 
cible submission to God’s will that noth- 
ing could shake. Now he looked into 
himself as into a seething vortex of re- 
bellion, and against all the passionate 
cries of his lower nature could, in the 
language of an old saint, cling to God 
only by the naked force of his will. That 
will rested unmelted amid the boiling sea 


of passion, waiting its hour of renewed 
sway. He walked the room for hours, 


and then sat down to his Bil 





ed once or twice to find his head lean- 
ing on its pages, and his mind far gone 
in thoughts from which he woke with a 
bitter throb. Then he determined to 
set himself to some definite work, and, 
taking his Concordance, began busily 
tracing out and numbering all the proof- 
texts for one of the chapters of his theo- 
logical system! till, at last, he worked 
himself down to such calmness that he 
could pray; and then he schooled and 
reasoned with himself, in a style not un- 


like, in its spirit, to that in whicl 


13 


modern author has addressed suffering 
humanity : — 

“What is it that thou art fretting 
and self-tormenting about? Is it be- 
cause thou art not happy ? Who told 
thee that thou wast to be happy? Is 
there any ordinance of the universe that 
thou shouldst be happy ? Art thou noth- 
ing but a vulture screaming for prey ? 
Canst thou not do without happiness ? 
Yea, thou canst do without happiness, 
and, instead thereof, find blessedness.” 

The Doctor came, lastly, to the con- 
clusion, that blessedness, which was all 
the portion his Master had on earth, 
might do for him also; and therefore he 
kissed and blessed that silver dove of 
happiness, which he saw was weary of 
sailing in his clumsy old ark, and let it 
go out of his hand without a tear. 

He slept little that night; but when he 
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came to breakfast, all noticed an unusual 
gentleness and benignity of manner, and 
Mary, she knew not why, saw tears rising 
in his eyes when he looked at her. 

After breakfast he requested Mrs. 
Seudder to step with him into his study, 
and Miss Pri 


as she saw the matron entering. 


shook in her little shoes 
The 


door was shut for a long time, and two 








voices could be heard in earnest conver- 
sation. 

Meanwhile James Marvyn entered the 
cottage, prompt to remind Mary of her 


promise that she would talk with him 
again this morning. 

They had talked with each other but 
a few moments, by the sweetbrier-shaded 


window in the best room, when Mrs. 


Scudder appeared at the door of the 


apartment, with traces of tears upon her 


* Go l morning, James,” she said. 
The Doctor wishes to see you and Ma- 


ry a moment, tog I 

Both looked sufficiently astonished, 
knowing, from M Scudder’s looks, that 
something was impending. They fol- 
lowed her, scarcely feeling the ground 
they trod on 

The Do vas ix at his table 
with his fav int Bible open 
before him I to receive then 
with a manner a } rentle and grave. 

There was a pause of some minutes, 
luring whi h he sat W th his head iean- 
ing upon his hand 

‘You all know,” he said, turning to- 
ward Mary, who sat very near him, “ the 
near and dear relation in which I have 
be n expected ft stand towards this 
friend. I should not have been worthy 


ud not felt in my 


heart the true love of a husband, as 
set forth in the New Testament,— who 
love his wife even as Christ loved 
the Church and gave himself for it; and 
in case any peril or danger threatened 
this dear soul, and I could not give my- 
self for her, I had never been worthy 
the honor she has done me. For, I take 
it, whenever there is a cross or burden 


to be borne by one or the othe Pe that the 
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man, who is made in the image of God 
as to strength and endurance, should take 
it upon himself, and not lay it upon her 
that is weaker ; for he is therefore strong, 
not that he may tyrannize over the weak, 
but bear their burdens for them, even as 
Christ for his Church. 

“T have just discovered,” he added, 
looking kindly upon Mary, “that there 
is 4 great cross and burden which must 
come, either on this dear child or on 
myself, through no fault of either of us, 
but through God’s good providence ; and 
therefore let me bear it. 

“ Mary, my dear child,” he said, “ I will 


e to thee as a father, but I will not force 


At this moment, Mary, by a sudden, 
impulsive movement, threw her arms 


around his neck and kissed him, and 
lay sobbing on his shoulder. 

‘No! no!” she said,—*“ I will marry 
you, as I said! 

“ Not, if I will not,” he replied, with a 


be nign smile. "7 Come he re, young m un,” 


he said, with some authority, to James 
‘I give thee this maiden to wife.” And 


he lifted her from his shoulder, and placed 
her gently in the arms of the young man, 


who, overawed and overcome, pressed 


“ God bless you!” 
Take her away,” he added; “she 
Ww ll be nore composed oon.” 
Be tore J imes left, he graspt d the Doec- 
tor’s hand in his, and said, 


lls on my heart more than 


‘ Sir, this t 
uny sermon you ever preached. I shall 
never forget it. God bless you, Sir!” 

Che Doctor saw them slowly quit the 
apartment, and, following them, closed 


the do rr; 


d thus ended Tur Muinis- 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE WEDDING. 
Or the events which followed this scene 
we are happy to give our readers more 


minute and ¢ 


rraphic details than we our- 


selves could furnish, by transcribing for 


> 


> ee ire 


le 
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their edification an autograph letter of 
Miss Prissy’s, still preserved in a black 
oaken cabinet of our great-grandmoth- 
er’s; and with which we take no further 
liberties than the correction of a some- 
what peculiar orthography. It is writ- 
ten to that sister “ Lizabeth,” in Boston, 
of whom she made such frequent men- 
tion, and whom, it appears, it was her 
custom to keep well-informed in all the 


gossip of her immediate sphere. 


“My pear Sister: — 

“ You wonder, I s’pose, why I haven’t 
written you; but the fact is, I’ve been 
run just off my feet, and worked till the 
flesh aches so it seems as if it would 
drop off my bones, with this wedding of 
Mary Scudder’s. 
be astonished to hear that she ha’n’t mar- 
ried the Doctor, but that Jim Marvyn 
that I told you about. 


And, after all, you'll 


You see, he came 
home a week before 


be, and Mary, she was so conscientious 


the wedding was to 


she thought ’twa’n’t right to break off with 
the Doctor, and so she was for 
and Mrs. 


was tor going on more yet: 


going 
right on with it; Scudder, she 
and the poor 
young man, he* couldn’t get a word in 
edgeways, and there wouldn’t anybody 
tell the Doctor a 


there 


word about it, and 
twas drifting along, and both on 


’em feeling dreadful, and so I thought to 
myself, ‘ I'll just take my life in my hand, 
like Queen Esther, and go in and tel 


And so I did. 


to death always when I think 


the Doctor all about it.’ 
I'm scared 
But 


took it like 


of it. that dear blessed man, he 


a saint. He just gave her up 
as serene and calm asa psalm-book, and 
called Jim in and told him to take her. 

* Jim was fairly overcrowed,— it really 
made him feel smal!l,— and he says he'll 
Doctor’s 


which 


that there is more in the 


agree 


religion than most men’s: shows 
how important it is for professing Chris- 
tians to bear testimony in their works, — 
as I was telling Cerinthy Ann Twitchel ; 
and she said there wa’n’t anything made 
her want to be a Christian so much, if 
that was what religion would do for peo- 


ple. 
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“ Well, you see, when this came out, it 
wanted just three days of the wedding, 
which was to be Thursday, and that wed- 
ding-dress I told you about, that had 
lilies-of-the-valley on a white ground, 
was pretty much made, except pufling 
the gauze round the neck, which I do 
with white satin piping-cord, and it looks 
beautiful too; and so Mrs. Scudder and 
I, we were thinking ’twould do just as 
well, when in come Jim Marvyn, bring- 
ing the sweetest thing you ever saw, that 
he had got in China, and I think I never 
did see anything lovelier. It was a white 
silk, as thick as a board, and so stiff that 
it would stand alone, and overshot with 


1 
one, 


little fine dots of silver, so that it s 
when you moved it, just like frostwork ; 
and when I saw it, I just clapped my 
hands, and jumped up from the floor, 
and says I, ‘If I have to sit up all night, 
that dress shall be made, and made well 
too.’ For, you know, I thought I coul 
vet Miss Olladine 


ywreadths and do such parts, so that 


1 


Hocum to run tl 


could devote myself to the fine wo k. 


And French 


about, she said she’d help, and sh 


that woman I told 


master hand for touching things 
There seems to be work provided for 
kinds of people, and French people seem 
to h ive a oift in all sorts of dressy thi os, 
and ’tisn’t a bad gift either. 
‘Well, as I was saying, we agreed that 


this was to be cut open with a train, and 
I 


a p tticoat of in the pale st, sweetest 


loveliest blue that ever you saw, and 


gauze puflings down t 
side, fastened in, every once in a whil 
’twas ¢ 


with lilies-of-the-valley ; and 


square in the neck, with puffings and 


flowers to match, and then tight sleeves, 
with full ruffles of that old Mechlin lace 
that you remember Mrs. Katy Scudder 
showed you once in that great camphor- 
wood trunk. 

“ Well, you see, come to get all things 
together that were to be done, we con- 
cluded to put off the wedding till Tues- 
Madame de 


would dress the best room for it herself, 


day; and Frontignac, she 


and she spent nobody knows what time 





time 
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in going round and getting evergreens 
and making wreaths, and putting up 
green boughs over the pictures, so that 
the room looked just like the Episcopal 
church at Christmas. In fact, Mrs. Scud- 
der said, if it had been Christmas, she 
shouldn’t have felt it right, but, as it was, 
she didn’t think anybody would think it 
any harm. 
“ Well, Tuesday night, I and Madame 
Frontignac, we dressed Mary our- 
selves, and, I tell you, the dress fitted as 
if it was grown on her; and Madame 
de Frontignac, she dressed her hair; and 
she had on a wreath of lilies-of-the-valley, 
and a gauze veil that came a’most down to 
her feet, and came all around her like a 
cloud, and you could see her white shin- 
ing dress through it every time she mov- 
ed, and she looked just as white as a 
snow-berry ; but there were two little 
pink spots that came coming and going 


in her cheeks, that kind of lichtene l up 


with a cross of 


and lay 


A 


nd Jim Marvy 


loor, and 


wasn’ roper 
n’t prope 
lili the time come; but 


have 


look« d at he I | Was somet 
wouldn’t dare to t ; and he said to 
‘most afraid she 
has got wings somewhere that will fly 
away from me, or that I shall wake up 
and find it is a dream.’ 
“ Well, Cerinthy Ann Twitchel was 


the bridesmaid, and she came next with 


that young man she is engag: 

all out now, that she is engaged, and she 
don’t deny it. And Cerinthy, she look- 
ed handsomer than I ever saw her, in a 
white brocade, with rosebuds on it, which 
I guess she got in reference to the future, 
for they say she is going to be married 
next month. 

“ Well, we all filled up the room pretty 
well, till Mrs. Scudder came in to tell us 
that the company were all together ; and 
then they took hold of arms, and they 
had a little time practising how they 
must stand, and Cerinthy Ann’s beau 
would always get her on the wrong side, 
cause he’s rather bashful, and don’t know 
very well what he’s about ; and Cerinthy 
Ann declared she was afraid that she 
should laugh out in pray 
she always did laugh when she 
mus’n’t. But finally . Seud 
us we must go in, ¢ ooked so reprov- 
ing at Cerinthy that she | to hold her 
mouth with her po ket-ha , 

“ Well, the old Doctor 
there in the very silk ¢ 


dies gave him to be marri 

poor, dear man! 

of peaceful on ’em 

and walked up to a 

evergreens and flowers that 

Frontignac had fixed for 

in. Mary grew rather 

was going to faint; but J 

up just as firm, and | 
idsome as a prin 

<d down at her, - 

he is a great deal taller, 
, as if he wanted to |} 

ly so. Well, when tl 

they let the doors s 

and Candace 

And Candace had on her ere 

Mogadore turban, and a crimson 

low shawl, that she seemed to take « 


\ 


in wearing, although it was pret 
“ Well, so when they were all fixe: 

Doctor, he begun his prayer, 

*most all of us knew what a « 

he had made, I don’t beli 

a dry eye in the room; and wh« 


done, there was a great time, — 
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blowing their noses and wiping their eyes, 
Then Cerin- 


thy Ann, she pulled off Mary’s glove pret- 


as if it had been a funeral. 
ty quick ; but that poor beau of hers, he 
made such work of James’s that he had to 
pull it off himself, after all, and Cerinthy 


Ann, she liked to have laughed out loud. 
And so when the Doctor told them to 
join hands, Jim took hold of Mary’s 
hand as if he didn’t mean to let go very 
soon, and so they were married. 

‘I was the first one that kissed the 
Mrs. Seudder;— I that 
promise out of Mary when I was making 
the dress. 


ed upon kissing 


bride after got 
And Jim Marvyn, he insist- 
i me,— ‘Cause,’ says he, 
‘ Miss Prissy, you are as young and hand- 
and I told him he 


and I'd box his ears, 


some as any of ’em’; 
was a saucy fellow, 
if I could reach them. 

“That French looked 


dressed in pale pink silk, with long pink 


lady lovely, 
wreaths of flowers in her hair; and she 
came up and kissed Mary, and said some- 
thing to her in French. 

“ And afte 
up, and Mary kissed her; and then Can- 


ra while old Candace came 


dace put her arms round Jim’s neck, and 
gave him a real hearty smack, so that 
everybody laughed. 

*“ And then the cake and the wine was 
passed round, and everybody had good 
times till we heard the nine-o’clock-bell 
ring. And then the coach come up to 
the door, and Mrs. Seudder, she wrapped 
Mary up, kissing her, and crying over 


Mrs. 


ing her arms out 


her, while Marvyn stood stretch- 


f the coach after her; 


and then Cato and Candace went after 
in the wagon behind, and so they all went 
off together; and that was the end of the 
wedding; and ever since then we ha’n’t 
any of us done much but rest, for we were 
pretty much beat out. So no more at 
present from your affectionate sister, 
“ Prissy. 
“P.S.—I forgot to tell you that Jim 


He 


fell in with a man in China who was at 


Marvyn has come home quite rich. 


the head of one of their great merchant- 


houses, whom he nursed through a long 
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fever, and took care of his business, and 
so, when he got well, nothing would do 
but he must have him for a partner; and 
now he is going to live in this country 
attend to the firm 
They say he is going to build a 


And 


has experienced religion ; 


and the business of 
here. 
house as grand as the Vernons’. 
we hope he 


and he means to join our church, which 


is a providence, for he is twice as rich 
and generous as that old Simeon Brown 


that snapped me up so about my 


wages. 


I never believed in him, for all his talk. 


I was down to Mrs. Scudder’s when the 
Doctor examined Jim about his evidences. 
At first the Doctor seemed a little anx- 
didn’t talk in th 


ious, ’cause he recular 


way ; for you know Jim always did have 
his own way of talking, and never could 


say things in other people’s words ; 
sometimes he makes folks laugh, when he 


himself don’t know what they laugh at, 


because he hits the nail on the head in 
some strange way they aren’t expecting. 


If I died, 


laughing at some things he said ; 


was to have I couldn’t help 
and yet 
I don’t think I ever felt more solemniz- 


ed. 


straightforward, noble way, 


rrand, 





He sat up there in a sort of 





and told all 
the way the Lord had been leading of 
him, and all the exercises of 


his mind, 
and all about the dreadful shipwre 


| k, and 
how he was saved, and the loving-kind- 
ness of the Lord, till the Doctor’s specta- 
cles got all blinded with tears, and he 
made to exam- 
cried, Mrs. Seud- 


to Mrs. 


hands 


couldn’t see the notes he 
ine him by; and we all 
I 


der, and Mary, and I; and as 


Marvyn, she just sat with her 
clasped, looking into her son’s eyes, like 
a picture of the Virgin Mary. And when 
nothing to 


d the Dee- 


Jim got through, there wa’n't 
be heard for some minutes ; a1 
tor, he wiped his eyes, and wiped his glass- 
es, and looked over his papers, but he 
couldn’t bring out a word, and at last 
says he, “ Let us pray,”—for that was all 


I think 


ls folks up that 


some- 


there was to be said; for 
times things so kind of fil 
there a’n’t nothing to be done b 


which, the Lord be praised, 1 


Between you and I, 


it pray, 
> are privi- 


leged to do always. 
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years after, on hearing of the great re- 





verses of popular feeling towards Burr, 
subsequently to his duel with the ill-fated 
Hamilton. 

“ Ma chire Ma 


filled me 


e,— Your letter ha 
My noble Henri, 


rins to talk of himself as 





who alread I 
my protector, ( feel their ma 


hood 


th St boy 
Marie 


id your letter, that some- 


so soon, 1 


!) saw by my 


whe n I 


thing pained me, and he would not rest 
i Ah, 


| I told him something about it. 


Marie, how thankful I then felt that I 
ud noth « to blush for before my s 
how thankful for those dear children 

whose little hands had healed all t 
morbid places of my heart, so tl [ 
ould th ‘ ll tl past with 





ing ! I t Henri that the ] ( 
‘ought | vs ol 1 old f 
hat it pained me to speal 
you l e tl I I th 
nd sed to his m 
at oy ¥ ! rm l man « 
ty. to s t 


m do what | without r 
rday sl lou sco! ul s 
m, and to see the least i 
m I } lat n, Mari 

10W, t} I m | 
Infinite Purity, he is not so much 1 


ful than all t ther men of 





which Burr's is su 
ecret fault, failing, and sin is dr 
it, and held up wit 
it irritates the w 
that proud, disdainf 
ive neither nor tear. It was n 
that } } 


kill 
hat he Killed 


on . 
I wmuiiton, Dt 


poor 


never 1 to care! 


seeme 


Minister's ooing 


il calm which will 


Ah, there is that 


evil demon of his life, —that cold, sto 


yride, which haunts him like a fate! But 


does feel ; I know he 


ard at heart as he tries to be; I hay 


is n 


] 
I know he 
] 


seen 
1 , 


1 
iortunate, of tenderness to the 


real love to his friends, to 


beneve t 


Great have been his sins against our s¢ 





and God forbid that the hers of « 
dren should speak lightly of them! | 


is not so suse¢ ptible a temperament, ar 
. , 
n into 


i, to be take 


s temptations? Because he 
| 


a sinning man, it 
a demon. I 


Z 


a power to charm as he po 


does not follow that | 


[ December 


as 


too many real acts of pity to the un 
s pit} 


account in est 


If any should have cause t 


think | tterly of him, I should. He t 
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THOMAS PAINE IN ENGLAND AND IN FRANCE. 


PaIneE landed at Havre in May, A. p. it merited an attempt to execute it, and 
1787, at. sue 50, with many titles to furnished a new example of the appli- 
social success. He brought with him a_ cation of a metal which had not yet bee: 
literary fame which ranks higher in sufficiently used on a large scale 
France than elsewhere; and his works Two other gentlemen from America, 
were in the fashionable line of the day. who were interested in science and in 


He had been an energetic actor in the mechanics, were in Paris at that time. 














American Revolution 1 subject of un- Rumsey was there with his model of a 
bounded enthusiasm with Frenchmen, steamboat; and Thomas Jefferson, whose 
who look upon it, to this day, as an curiosity extended to all things visib 
achievement of their own. And he could or audible, was busily collecting ground 
boast ot a sx ientifie S) ca é. without plans and elevations, and pre} iri gy to 
which no intelligent gentleman was com- vdd two ugly ings to a State 
plet in the last third of the eighteenth over W h is he wrote tl 
en Philose rhe r, American, ft p Genius of Architecture had shows 11 
ican, friend of humanity, sava maledi “ 

yuld sl yw every claim t notice B | ite] {or Ve! Ss he t 

uk a this, and better than a h Ww e for the « sti 
broug! etters from Frat n, the cl oO s. At had sprung 
ing old man, w 1dnes I | 1 ] r ce u n a, ¢ 
ar nation” wl i | co l not k ‘ oO difficul a ‘ \ ‘ 
withou ecret was re ed at : | ic W S \ trans ol smer- 
fold by wimiring affection. De Rayne- i S Cor itions ] e 
val did not exaggerate when he wrote to el 1 in Pa t! Paine’s k 
him,—*“ You will carry with you the af- for thes so, the French thought, w 
fection of all France ”; ar 1 De Chastellux tne l f 4 qi a ind V 
told the simple truth in the ora eful com- of an attempt to ex ite them al ul 
plime nt he sent to the old ve alter his The Ar rican Re voluti n, V h its | 
return home,—“ When you wert he . liant termination of wisd lil rty, al 
we had no need to praise the Ameri ; peace, seem 1 to promise sit r go 
we had only to say, ‘Look! here is the results to the efforts of reformers el 
representative.’ ” Let us devoutly pray where. Treatises on moral science and ¢ 
that our ambassadors may not be mad the nature and end of civil government 
use of for the same purpose now ! were eagerly re ud. “H i 

For these reasons, Paine’s reception in veau,” as ( isin says, became the watch- 
Paris was cordial; visits and invitations word of the Parisians. It was tl fash- 
poured in upon him; he dined with ion among all classes, hich as w , 
Malesherbes; M. Le Roy took him t low, to talk of human rights, to exalt the 
Buffon’s, where he saw some interest- virtue of the peo] le, hith 0 supposed 
ing experiments on inflammable air; the to have none, and to exe t } 
Abbé Morellet exerted himself to get th« rants,” “ silly despots,” the members of 
model of his bridge, which had been ely profession whi fel to sucl 
stopped it the custom-house, safi ly to sad disfavor towards the end of the last 
Paris. ‘Through their influence it was century. Ségur, after his return { 
submitted to a committee of the Acad America, heard the whole court applau 
mie des S 1ences ; their report was, in these lines at the t - 
substance, that the iron bridge of M. — « Jo cnis fils de Brutus. et jet 
Paine was ingénieusement imagind,— that I Re ‘ 
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None s “4 1 whither the road would ber crossed to London. Sir Joseph Banks, 
lead which tl were pursuing with so a great scientific authority, thought well 
much gay y an l enlightenment. Philos- of his model, and recommended the con- 
yphers, nobles, and parliaments all clam- struction of one on a larger scale. The 
ored for m n others; and forthe different parts of the new bridge were 
9 1, ] d their own goods did cast in a Yorkshire foundry belonging 
suffer. The King meant reform; he, to Thomas Walker, a W hig friend of the 
at least, was in earnest. But how to get inventor, brought by sea to London, and 
4 He had so ht assistance from the erected in an open field at Paddington, 
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“indefatigable constitution-grinder,” ap- perienced services of M 
plied t » Pains by Cobbett. Not long after, wrote to his great m 
the a pted ¢ » déat of Louis XVI. Sense’ is writing a | 
failed, tl Bastille was demolished, and there you will see a ] 

ie political Saturnalia of the French tures. Liberty is s 
eople | l. s in the other parts of ! 

It is « it, that, in the beginning am encouraging it by 
Paine did 1 spire to be the pol il my power.” Paine \ 
Prom 1 ] land He x ther ’ - the Bastille was taken. | 
ed to WI y party and to M Bu the key in his hands, to 

s the leaders ich a movement As Washington Paine wv 
for hims« 4 veteran reformet mm an- ident, “That the } 
other he sphe ] was W yr ve ypened the Bastille is 1 
as a volunteer in the campaig iwainst and therefore the key 
the opp ws of mankind He had place.” Washington, r 
adopt if his motto, “ Where liberty is to Paine for the ke, 
not, there is 1 r try,” 1 necative give you pleasure to | 
variation of Fra saying, which suit- government swers its 
ed his t st s character \ i as could have been 1 
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actually | to s the sound to Euro- 
ean capac r thati us, like- 
vise, he po sed a genuine American 
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listened to his advice. The Marqu 
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ton of a French federative republic, and 
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ents, should end W her veniences, t necessa prise es 
} 
kings a 1 Vv il seli-s cing a - of pulling 1 and yf up J 
racy should s t away, the divin se; but th ese Were mu ess than 
sense of ricl ‘ 1 God had ) t- ought to be expected I ital ynal 
d in the } , would rule; there could convention in Eneland we | be the best 
no wars; al 3; and fleets would be- plan of regen ating the n n. Christi 
1e usel ta would amount to 1 foolish Scotchman, and B ym Clootz 
e, All the nations would form one (soon to become Anacharsis) also wrot 
crand rey , with a universal conven to Burke in the same v« Their com- 
m sitting at t vi ’s centre, to watch munications ected his mind in a way 
ywver the vhts i | v ul they little ex; ted M B e had lost 
hap 1ess, 8 i to descend up- ill faith in ar rood rosu m ( 1d 
PI 

1 the earth headk ng rus {the Rey { al vas 
ili P ll ceiaid er. svi 

J ip 1 | i wi i i i 

, me shown England, { the g 
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some st n ( i 1 of mad tions,” as a warning to his é 
ness seized 1 lsof men. Fa- Hle was led to enlaree the x 
natics were jubila “ Revolutions,” they remarks made by Fox and Sheridan in 
said, “can do la for the the House of Commons; and mor ir- 
vest ] ) sane, for- ticularly by some p wes 1 sé yn 
got their ume violent preached at the Old ‘ Dr. Price 
Fre nchme Oo s | { E] \ 1 yea peiore this I li- 
set in t i i 3 vine by al lution of t Ar i 
iS ptem 1 ort KK Q Col ess, had eeu | 
LCS} ) eit American < L i - 
OF nh Ss ) N l- l h mus Ss ] » 
poles index l ( I i ‘ es. H 
| Eng l As | 3 id ra this s 
1793, s ! \ Ji 1 Fu i 7 hu in ( 
t poet W l Pa ( i t " ue ol Reve } 
ite t Lt re i his Society to d er then é uy 
Comn m. In t a ft DD 
Be ‘ ho | i} r or ot V s s | ner i 
lisco tl I S talk v Lag " ( I ot the na- 
h | ( mM l, mn { i he s i V 
md 1 1 l ruler, and f ne a gover! r its 
DI I i rs had I e ser i r} tory i- 
» go ( 1 and Test l es it provok pu ed Dy 
Acts 1 t much success t society and 1 isly circulated. 
B ul me $ Mr. Burke’s well wn “ Reflections 
and =p | l t v iid ha ippear 1 in October, 1790 | < 
1 | r the ext - vas hailed v h dehieht | I conserva- 
ou I l s e, the p - tives of Eng id rhirteen thous i D 
l pow Europe. The ies were sold and disseminated It wasa 
Wl y l pleasure ne sowing of the i! wwon’s teeth. Every 
begi of the F h ref Paine, brought out some radical, armed with 
who had partaken of Mr. Burke’s hospi- speech or pamphlet. Among a vulgar 
tality at Beaconsfield, wrote to him freely and forgotten crowd of declaimers, the 


rom Paris, assu r him that everything harebrained Lord Stanhope, Mary Wol- 
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stonecraft, afterward wrote a “Vin- tain of philanthropy.’’ 


dication of the Rights of Women,” and 1e government carried Pa 


t Catharine Macaulay came _ with ; - of stays unc 
i inst the | , 1e figure in th 
humanity add 


a 











the fruits of his heart; and though these 
fruits may differ from each other, like the 
fruits of the earth, the erateful tribute of 
every one is accepted.” 

To encounter an antagonist like Burke, 
an l to come off with cre dit, might stim i- 
late moderate v inity into public self- 


exposure ; but in Paine vani 











the 
besetting weakness. It was now swollen 
by success and flattery nto magni nt 
proportions. Franklin says, that, “ when 
we forbear to praise ourst lves, we make 
a sacrifice to the pri or to the envy of 
others.” Paine did not hesitate to mortify 
both thes nes it 

praises himself with 


Hom ri bh ) efore 


in the words of Pius 
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thamite, travelled with him from Paris to 
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du Roi, 
At the proper time 


the Town Hall. The 


assembled to 


and shouted 


bestow 
upon their re p- 


> mn ide a speec h, 


vert, who still had Paine in 
lated. Paine laid his hand 
bowed, and assured the mu- 
his life should be devoted 
In the eve ning, the club 
yin the pa des Minime 8. 
ummed Paine was seat- 
Pri nder a bust of 
! the flags of 
und, and the United States. 
ents, protesta 
was adjourned to the 
et who could not ob- 
t ( Hall an op- 
" the lamous repre- 
next ever Paine went 
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executif, or more comnu st V 
Veto. Achille Duchatelet, a young officer 
who had served in Am lled upon 


Dumont to get him to tra 1 procla 


people to seize the opp 1d estab- 
lish a1 ‘ It was l to b 
Common Sense” for F » Dum 
refusing to have anytl » do with it, 
ne other translat rwas ft l It ap- 
peared on the walls of the capital wi 


Duchatelet’s name affixed. 
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13 torn down by order of the Assembly _ countries repeat, like us, Vive la Liberté!” 
. , . . nike 

ind attracted e attention The French Io see a man Paine’s clear sense and 


were not quite udy for the republic, al- 


though gradu 





appre hing it. They 





seemed to take 1 pleasure in playing 
awhile with royalty before exterminat- 
ing it. 

The Abbé Siéyes was a rm monarch- 
ist. He wrote in the “ Moniteur,” that he 











could prove, “on every |! othesis,” that 
men were more { 1 a monarchy than 
in arepublic. P. ive notice in Bris- 
sot’s paper hat | demolish the 
Abbé utterly s, and show the 
world that a cons tional monarchy was 
a nullity, ( o h the usual 
lourish about the miser- 
s of humar lespotism 
ete é he doxology of 
patriotic autho Sicyes an- 
nounced his rea » meet the 

Paine in conflict. | we of pens 
was intert l t yublication of 
Part Second of the “ Rights of Man.” Be- 
fore Paine returne to Paris, the mob 


had settled the q r the time, so 


far as the French na 








Paine had also en a leading part 
in some of the | t heatniecal enter- 
tainments reets 
f Paris. A he he Federa- 
tion, in Jul ] ( led a 
deput uti r 
sisting of an Ene editor and some 
colored persons in fancy sses, Paine 
and Paul Jones 1 the American 
branch of human I 1 the stars 


and stripes. No , Paine ap- 


pears again mars! \ putation of 
English and An waited up- 
m the Jacobin ( rn Suit- 
able prepa! itlo | I een made DY the 
lub for this solem1 is Che three 
\ational flags, united, were placed in the 
hall over the busts of Dr. Franklin and 
Dr. Price. R es] e himself received 


the venerous stran rs; D most of the 
talking seems to ive een done by a 
fervid citoyenne, whi k la parole and 
kept it. “ Let a ery of joy rush through 
all Europe and fly to America,” said she. 
“But hark! Phil hia and all its 
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simple tastes please d 


»y such flummery 


as this shi ws 





how difficult it is not to 
be affected by the spirit of the generation 
we live with. How could he have sup- 
posed that the new heaven upon earth 
of his dreams would ever be constructed 
out of such pinchbeck mate rials ? 

It was now the year 1. of the Republic 


The dix Aott was over, the King a pris- 


oner in the Temple Lafayette, in h 
attempt to imitate his “‘ master,” Wash- 
ington, had succeeded no better than the 
magician’s upprentice, who knew how to 
raise the den but not how to manage 
him when | appeared, He had gone 
ywwn betore the evol ition, and was now 
raitre Laj e, a refugee in Austria 


Dumouriez commanded on the north- 





eastern frontier in his place. France was 
still shuddering at the recollection of the 
prison-massacres of the Septembriseurs, 
and society, to use the phrase of a mod- 
ern French r itionist, Was ¢ pr 3 

Paine rot on very well, at first. The 


Convention was impressed with the ne- 


irst principles, and 





ily the man ol prin- 





versal republic was the 


hone of the majority, with a convention 


sitting at the centre of the civilized world. 
wat hing untiringly over the nights ol 


man and the peace of the human race. 
Meantime, they elected a committee to 
make a n constitution for France. 


His col- 


leagues were Siéves, Condorcet. Gen- 


’ i 


Paine was, of course, selected. 


sonné, Vergniaud, Pétion, Brissot, Bar- 
rere, and Danton. 


nd Siéyes alone survived the Reign of 


Of these nine, Paine 


lerror. When, in due time, this consti- 
tution was ready to be submitted to the 


Convention, no one could be found to li 





ten to the reading of the report. The 
revolution had outstripped the commit- 
tee. Their labors proved as useless as 
the Treatise on Education composed by 
Mr. Shandy for the use of his son Tris- 


tram;— when it was finished, the child 





had outgrown ¢ very chapter. 
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Thenceforward, we catch only occa- 
sional glimpses of Paine. In the days of 
his glory, he lived in the fashionable Rue 
de Richelieu, holding levees twice a week, 
to receive a public eager to gaze upon so 
great aman. His name appears at the 
Jéte civique held by English and Irish 
republicans at White’s Hotel. There he 
sat beside Santerre, the famous brewer, 
and proposed, as a sentiment, “ The ap- 
proaching National Convention of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” At this dinner, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, then an offi- 
cer in the British service, gave, “ May 
the ‘€a ira,’ the ‘Carmagnole,’ and the 
‘ Marseillaise’ be the music of every ar- 
my, and soldier and citizen join in the 
chorus,” —a toast which cost him his 
cominission, perhaps his life. We read, 
too, that Paine was struck in a café by 
some loyal, hot-headed English captain, 
who took that means of showing his dis- 
like for the author of the “Rights of 
Man.” The police sternly seized the 
toolish son of Albion. A blow inflicted 
upon the sacred person of a member of 
the Convention was clearly sacrilege, pun- 
ishable, perhaps, with death. But Paine 
interfered, procured passports, and sent 
the penitent soldier safely out of the 
country. 

Speaking no French, for he never suc- 
ceeded in learning the language, Paine’s 
part in the public sittings of the Conven- 
tion must have been generally limited 
to eloquent silence or expressive dumb- 
show. But when the trial of the King 
came on, he took a bold and dangerous 
share in the proceedings, which destroyed 
what little popularity the ruin of his fed- 
eral schemes had left him, and came near 
costing him his head. He was already 
30 great a laggard behind the revolution- 
ary march, that he did not suspect the 
determination of the Mountain to put 
the King to death. Louis was guilty, no 
doubt, Paine thought,— but not of any 
great crime. Banishment for life, or un- 
til the new government be consolidated, 
—say to the United States, where he 
will have the inestimable privilege of 


seving the working of free institutions ;— 


[De cember, 


once thoroughly convinced of his royal 
errors, morally, as well as physically un- 
crowned, he might safely be allowed to 
return to France as plain Citizen Capet: 
that should be his sentence. But the 
extreme left of the Convention and the 
constituent rabble of the galleries want- 
ed to break with the past, and to throw a 
king’s head into the arena as wager of 
battle to the despots of Europe. The 
discovery of the iron safe in the palace 
offered, it was thought, sufficient show 
of evidence for the prosecution ; if not, 


they were ready to dispense with any. 





The case was pre judged; the trial, a cru- 





el and an empty form. re were two 
righteous men in that political Gomorrah, 
— Tronchet and the venerable Males- 
herbes. They offered their services to 
defend the unfortunate victim. Who can 
read Malesherbes’s noble letter to the 
President of the Convention, withou 
thinking the better of French nature 
forever after ? 

A fierce preliminary discussion arose 
in the Convention on the constitutional 
question of the King’s inviolability. Paine 


had no patience with the 





kingship and voted against inviolability. 


He requested that a speech he had pre- 
pared on the subject might be read to 
the House at once, as he wished to send 
off a copy to London for the Enclish 
papers. This wretched composition was 


manifestly written for England. Paine 





had George III. in his mind, rather than 
Louis XVI. Here is a specimen of the 
style of it,— interesting, as showing the 
temper of the time, as well as of Member 
Thomas Paine : —“ Louis, as an individ- 
ual, is an object beneath the notice of 
the Republic. But he o ight to be tried, 
because a conspiracy has been formed 
against the liberty of all nations by the 
crowned ruffians of Europe. Louis XVI. 
is believed to be the partner of that horde, 
and is the only man of them you have in 
your power. It is indispensable to dis- 
cover who the gang is composed of, and 
this may be done by his trial. It may al- 
so bring to light the detestable conduct 
Mr. Guelph, Elector of Hanover, and 





































be doing justice to England to make them 
aware of it. It is the interest of France 
to be surrounded by republics, and that 
revolutions be universal. If Louis XVI. 
can serve to prove, by the flagitiousness 
of government in general, the necessity 
of revolutions, France ought not to let 
slip so precious an opportunity. Seeing 
no longer in Louis XVI. but a weak- 
minded and narrow-spirited individual, 
ill-bred, like all his colleagues, given, as 
it is said, to frequent excesses of drunk- 
enness, and whom the National Assem- 
bly raised again imprudently to a throne 
which was not made for him,—if we show 


him hereafter some pity, it shall not be 








the result of th irlesque idea of a pre- 

led inviolability 

A secretary read this spec h from the 
tribun P ta ng near him, si- 
lent, { y rhaps an occa ul 
vesture to ma t wphasis. The Con- 
vention applauded warmly, and ordered 
it to be print 1 and circulated in the de- 


partment 


When the King was found guilty, and 


stormy abuse of 





se and insolent, 
but not cowardly or cruel, did not hesi- 
tate to vote I - banishment. He request- 


ed the member from the Pas de Calais to 


read from the tribune his appeal in fa- 
I 

vor of the King. Drunau attempted to 

do it, but was | ted down. Paine per- 

sisted, — pre ted his speech again the 


next day. Marat ted to its recep- 


tion, because Paine was a Quaker, and 





opposed to capital punishment on princi- 
ple ; but the Convention at last consented 
to the reading. After alluding to the all- 
important assistance furnished by Louis 


XVL. to the il urgent American Colo- 


nies, Paine, as a citizen of both coun- 





tries, proposed sending him to the United 
States. “To kill Louis,” wrote Paine, 
“is not only inhuman, but a folly. It will 
increase the number of your enemies. 


France has Lut cue ally, —the United 
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States of America, — and the execution 
of the King would spread an universal 
affliction in that country. If I could 
speak your language like a Frenchman, 
I would descend a suppliant to your 
bar, and in the name of all my brothers 
in America present to you a petition 
and prayer to suspend the execution of 
Louis.” The Mountain and the galleries 
roared with rage. Thuriot exclaimed,— 
“ That is not the true language of Thom- 


as Paine.” 





“T denounce the translator,” shr 
venomous Marat ; “these are not the 
opinions of Thomas Paine; it is a wicked 
and unfaithful translation.” 

] 


Coulon affirmed, solemnly, that he had 


seen the original in Paine’s hands, and 
that it was exact. ‘The reader was final- 
ly allowed to resume. “ You mean to 
send an ambassador to the United States. 
Let him announce to the Americans that 
the National Convention of France, from 


o America, has consent- 


ed to re pite the sentence of Louis. Ah, 
Citizens, do not give the despot if Eng- 
] l ple sure of seeing sent to the 
affold the man who helped my beloved 
brethren of America to free themselvy 
from his chains! 
Soon after the execution of the King, 
Paris fell into the hands of the lowest 
classes. Their leaders ruled with terri- 


ble energy. Chabot’s dictum 


‘Iln’ya 


pas de crimes en révolution,” and Stable- 
keeper Drouet’s exclamation, —“ S 


brigands } bonheur du pe uple,” con- 
tain the political principles which guided 
them. Marat thundered away in his pa- 
per against Brissotins, Girondins, federal- 
ism, and moderantism. The minority 
members, thus unpleasantly noticed, went 
armed ; many of them dared not sleep 
home. Soon came the arrest of the 
pects. The 31st of May, cette insu 
tion toute morale, as Robespierre called 
it, followed next. The Convention was 
stormed by the mob and purged of Bris- 
sotins and Girondins. The Comi 

_ 


Salut Public decreed forced loans at 
levée en masse. Foreigners were exp l- 


led from the Convention and imprison- 
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ed throughout France. Mayor Bailly, 


Mme. Roland, Manuel, and their friends, 
passed under the axe. The same fate 
befell the Girondins, a party of phrase- 
makers who have enjoyed a posthumous 
sentimental reputation, but who, when 
living, had not the energy and active 
courage to back their fine spe eches. The 
eductio ad horribile of all the fine argu- 
ments in favor of popular infallibility and 
virtue had come; neither was the reduc- 


tio ad absurdum wanting. The old names 


of the days and months and years were 


changed. The statues of the Virgin were 
torn from the little niches in street-walls, 
and the busts of Marat and Lepelle- 
tier set up in their stead. The would- 
be God, soi-disant Dieu, was banished 
from France. Clootz and Chaumette, 
who called themselves Anacharsis and 
Anaxagoras, celebrated the worship of 
the Goddess of Reason. Bonfires of 
feudality ; Goddesses of Liberty in plas- 
ter; trees of liberty planted in every 
square ; altars de la patrie; huge rag- 
dolls representing Anarchy and Discord ; 
Cleobis and Biton dragging their rever- 
ed parents through the streets; bonnets 
rouges, banderolles, ga iras, carmagnoles, 
fraternisations, accolades ; the proper ties, 
as well as the text of the plays, borrowed 
from Ancient Greece or Rome. What 
a bewildering retrospe ct! A pe riod well 
summed up by Emerson: — “ To-day, 
pasteboard and filigree ; to-morrow, mad- 
ness and murder.” Tigre-singe, Vol- 
taire’s epigrammatic definition, describes 
his countrymen of the Reign of Terror 
in two words. 

Neglected by all parties, and disgusted 
with all, Paine moved to a remote quarter 
of Paris, and took rooms in a house which 
had once belonged to Mme. de Pompa- 
dour. srissot, Thomas Christie, Mary 
Wolstonecraft, and Joel Barlow were his 
principal associates. Two Englishmen, 
‘friends of humanity,” and an ex-ofli- 
cer of the garde-du-corps lodged in the 
same building. The neighborhood was 
not without its considerable persons. San- 
son, most celebrated of headsmen, had 
his domicile ig the same section. He 


ry . = 
December 
L 


called upon Paine, complimented him in 


good English upon his “ Rights of Man,’ 


which he had read, and offered his ser- 
vices in a polite manner. 

When the Reign of Terror was fully 
established, the little party seldom left 
their walls, and amused themselves as 
best they could with conversation and 
games. The news of the confusion and 
alarm of Paris reached them in their 
retreat, as if they were miles away in 
some quiet country residence. Every 
evening the landlord went into the city 
and brought back with him the horrible 
story of the day. “ As to myself,” Paine 
wrote to Lady Smith, “I used to find 
some relief by walking in the garden and 
cursing with he arty good-will the authors 
of that terrible system that had turned 
the character of the revolution I had 
been proud to defend.” 

After some weeks, the two Englishmen 
contrived to escape to Switzerland, leay- 
ing their enthusiasm for humanity be- 
hind them Two days later, a file of 
armed men came to arrest them. Be- 
fore the month was out, the landlord 
was carried off in the night. Last of 
all came the turn of Paine. He was ar- 
rested in December, by order of Robes- 
pierre, “ for the interest of America, as 
well as of France, as a d ingerous enemy 
of liberty and equality.” On his way to 
the Luxembourg, he stopped at Barlow’s 
lodgings and left with him the First Part 
of the “ Age of Reason,” finished the day 
before. The Americans in Paris applied 
to the Convention for Paine’s release, of- 
fering themselves as security for his good 
conduct during his stay in France. They 
rounded off their petition with a phrase 
of the prisoner’s,—* Ah, Citizens ! do not 
give the leagued despots of Europe the 
pleasure of seeing Thomas Paine in 
irons.” This document was presented 
by a Major Jackson, a “ volunteer char- 
acter,” who had come to Europe with a 
letter of introduction to Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, then minister, from Mr. Jefferson. 
Instead of delivering his letter to Morris, 
Jackson lodged it with the Comité de Sa- 


lut Public as a credential, and represent- 











nt- 
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ed his country on the strength of it. The 
Convention, careless of the opinion of the 
‘leagued despots,” as well as of Major 


Jackson, r ied, that Paine was an Eng- 





lishman, and the demand for his release 
unauthorized by the United States. Paine 
wrote to Morris to request him to demand 
his discharge of the citizen who adminis- 
tered foreign affairs. Morris did so; but 
this official denied that Paine was an 
American. Morris inclosed this answer 
to Paine, who returned a shrewd argu- 
ment in his own behalf, and begged Mor- 
ris to | Ly the proots of his citizenship be- 
fore the minister. But Morris disliked 
Paine, and his own position in France 


was far from satisfa tory. It is probable 


: . 
that he was not very zealous in the mat- 


ter, and shortly ifter Paine’s letter all 





communication with prisoners was forbid- 
den. 

The news of the puter 
these unfortunates, penn 
waiting for tl cher } 
doors of the dungeon opened to admit a 
new four ; tch of victims, as thé 


French pleasantly called them. They 


knew then that the revolution had made 


another stride forward, and had _ trod- 
len these down as it moved on. Paine 
saw them al Ro , Hébert, Momoro, 
Chaumette, Cl tz Gobel, the crazy and 


the vile, mir 1 together, the very men 


he had cursed in his garden at St. De- 


nis pass before him like the shadows 
of a magic-lantern, entering at one side 
and gliding out at the other,—to death. 
A few days later came Danton, Camille, 
Desmoulins, and the few who remained 


of the moderate party. Paine was stand- 
ing near the wicket when they were 
brought in. Danton embraced him. 
“ What you have done for the happi- 
ness and liberty of your country I have 
in vain tried to do for mine. I have 
been less fortunate, but not more cul- 
pable. I am sent to the scaffold.” Turn- 
ing to his friends,—“ Eh, bien ! mes amis, 
allons y gaiement.” Happy Frenchmen! 
What a consolation it was to them to be 
thus always able to take an attitude and 


enact a character! Their fondness for 


7° ’ Pens 
land and 1] France. ‘ ) 


dramatic display must have served them 
as a moral anesthetic in those scenes 
of murder, and have deadened their sen- 
sibility to the horrors of their actual con- 
dition. 

In July, the carnage had reached its 
he ight. No man could count upon life 
The tall, the 


wise, the reverend heads had been tak« 


for twenty-four hours 


off, and now the humbler ones were in 


secure upon their shoulders Fouqui 
Tinville had erected a guillotine in | 


court-room, to save time and transporta 
tion. Newsboys sold about the streets 
printed lists of those who were to suffer 


that day. “Voici ceux qui ont gaqn l 


ne!” they 
‘ . al = 1 
cried, with that reckless, mock ng, blood- 


thirsty spirit which is found only in 


Frenchmen, or, perhaps, in their fellow- 


Celts. It seemed to Paine that Robes- 





pierre and the Committee were afraid to 


] ive a man alive. He expected da j 


his own summons; but he was overlo 


7 


There was nothing to be gained by 





ig him, except the mere pleasure of 
the thing. 

He ascribed his escape to a severe 
tack of fever, which kept him out of 
sight for a time, and to a clerical err 
on the part of the distributing jailer. H 
wrote this account of it, after his return 
to America: —“ The room in which I w 
lodged was on the ground-floor, and on 
of a long range of rooms under a gallery 
and the door of it opened outward and 
cainst the wall, so that, when it was 
opt ned, the i side of the door appear- 
ed outward, and the contrary when it 
was shut. I had three fellow-prisoners 
with me,—Joseph Van Huile of Bruges, 
Michel and Robin Bastini of Louvain. 
When persons by scores were to be tak- 
en out of prison for the cuillotine, it was 
always done in the night, and those wh« 
performed that office had a private mark 
by which they knew what rooms to go 
to and what number to take. We, as 
I have said, were four, and the door of 
our room was marked, unobserved by us, 
with that number in chalk; but it hap- 


pened, if happening is a proper word, 
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that the mark was put on when the door 
was open and flat against the wall, and 
thereby came on the inside when we 
shut it at night, and the destroying angel 
passed by it.” Paine thought his escape 
providential ; the Orthodox took a differ- 
ent view of it. 

After the fall of Robespierre, in Ther- 
midor, seventy-three members of the 
Convention, who had survived the Reign 
of Terror, resumed their seats. But Paine 
was not released. Monroe had super- 
seded Morris in August, but had no in- 
structions from his government. Indeed, 
as Paine had accepted citizenship in 
France, and had publicly acted as a 
French citizen, it was considered, even 
by his friends, that he had no claim to 
the protection of the United States. Paine, 
as was natural, thought differently. He 
wrote to Monroe, explaining that French 
citizenship was a mere compliment paid 
to his reputation ; and in any view of the 
case, it had been taken away from him 
by a decree of the Convention. His seat 
in that body did not affect his American 
status, because a convention to make a 
constitution is not a government, but ex- 
trinsic and antecedent to a government. 
The government once established, he 
would never have accepted a situation 
under it. Monroe assured him that he 
considered him an American citizen, and 
that “to the welfare of Thomas Paine 
Americans are not nor can they be in- 
different,’— with which fine phrase Paine 
was obliged to be satisfied until Novem- 
ber. On the fourth of that month he 
was released. The authorities of Ther- 
midor disliked the Federalist government, 
and Paine was probably kept in prison 
some additional months on account of 
Monroe’s application for his discharge. 

He left the Luxembourg, after eleven 
months of incarceration, with unshaken 
confidence in his own greatness and in 
the truth of his principles,—but in ap- 
pearance and in character another man, 
with only the tatters of his former self 
hanging about him. A certain elegance 
of manner and of dress, which had dis- 
tinguished him, was gone. He drank deep, 


[Decomber, 


and was noisy. His fondness for talking 
of himself had grown to such excess as to 
destroy the conversational talents which 
all his contemporaries who speak of him 
describe as remarkable. “I will venture 
to say that the best thing will be said 
by Mr. Paine”: that was Horne Tooke’s 
prophecy, talking of some proposed din- 
ner-party. 

Demoralized by poverty, with ruined 
health, his mind had become distorted by 
physical suffering and by brooding over 
the ingratitude and cruel neglect of the 
American people, who owed, as he really 
believed, their very existence as a nation 
to him. “Is this what I ought to have 


expected from America,” he wrote t 


General Washington, “after the part I 
have acted towards her?” “I do not 
hesitate to say that you have not served 
America with more fidelity or greater 
zeal or more disinterestedness than my- 
self, and perhaps not with better effect.” 
Henceforth he was a man of two ideas: 
he engrafted his resentment upon his 
“ Rights of Man,” and thought himself 
carrying out his theory while indulging 
in his wrath. He poured the full meas- 
ure of his indignation upon the party 
who directed affairs in the United States, 
and upon the President. In two long 
letters, composed after his release, under 
Monroe’s roof, he accused Washington of 
conniving at his imprisonment, to keep 
him, Paine, “the marplot of all designs 
against the people,” out of the way. 
“Mr. Washington and his new-fangled 
party were rushing as fast as they dared 
venture into all the vices and corruptions 
of the British government; and it was 
no more consistent with the policy of 
Mr. Washington and those who imme- 
diately surrounded him than it was with 
that of Robespierre or of Pitt that I should 
survive.” As he grew more angry, he 
became more abusive. He ridiculed 
Washington’s “ cold, unmilitary conduct” 
during the War of Independence, and 
accused his administration, since the new 
constitution, of “ vanity,” “ ingratitude,” 
“corruption,” “ bare-faced treachery,” and 
He closed this 


” 


“the tricks of a sharper. 
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wretched outbreak of peevishness and 
wounded self-conceit with the following 
passage : — , 

“ And as to you, Sir, treacherous 
in private friendship (for so you have 
been to me, and that in the day of dan- 
ger) and a hypocrite in public life, the 
world will be puzzl 1 to decide wheth- 
er you are an apostate or an impostor, 
— whether you have abandoned good 


principles, or whether you ever had 


any.” 

The remains of the old Convention in- 
vited Paine to resume his place in their 
assemblage. A committee of eleven, un- 
aided by his experience, had been work- 
ing at a new constitution, the political 
spring-fashion in Paris for that year. It 
was the plan since known as the Direc- 
toire, reported complete about the time 
Paine reappeared in the Convention. Dis- 
approving of some of the details of this 
instrument, Paine furbished up his old 
weapons, and published “ A Dissertation 
on the First Principles of Government.” 
This tract he distributed among members, 
— the libretto of the speech he intended to 
make. <A¢ cordingly , on the 5th of July, 
on motion of his old ally, Lanthenas, who 
had managed to crawl safely through the 
troubles, permission was granted to Thom- 
as Paine to deliver his sentiments on the 
= Declaration of R ohts an l the Constitu- 
tion.” He ascended the tribune for the 
last time, and the secretary read the trans- 
lation. He began, of course, with rights; 
but qualified them by udding, that, when 
we consider rights, we ought always to 
couple with them the idea of duties,—a 
happy union, which did not strike him 
before the Reign of Terror, and which 
is almost always overlooked. He then 
brought forward his universal political spe- 
cific and panacea, representative gov- 
ernment and a written constitution. “ Had 
a constitution been established two years 
ago,” he said, “(as ought to have been 
done,) the violences that have since deso- 
lated France and injured the character 
of the Revolution would, in my opinion, 
have been prevented.” ‘There is nothing 


else in his speech of interest to us, ex- 


cept, that, in attacking a property qualifi- 
cation, which was wisely inserted in the 
new system, he made use of the reductio- 
ad-absurdum illustration so often attribut- 
ed to Dr. Franklin: —“ When a brood- 
mare shall fortunately produce a foal or 
a mule that by being worth the sum in 
question shall convey to its owner the 
right of voting, or by its death take it 


from him, in whom does the origin of suc] 


a right exist? Is it in the man or in the 
mule ?” 

The new government went into opera- 
tion in September, 1795. Bonaparte’s 
lesson to the insurgents of Vendémiaire, 
in front of the Church of St. Roche, fol- 
lowed immediately after. On the 26th 
of October, the Convention was dissolved, 
and Paine ceased to be a legislator for 
France. 

He was no longer an object of con- 
sideration to Frenchmen, whose faith in 
principles and in constitutions was nearly 
worn out. Poor and infirm, indebted to 
Monroe’s hospitality for a lodging, he re- 
mained eighteen months under the roof 
of the Embassy, looking for an opportu- 
nity to get back to America. Monro« 
wished to send him as bearer of dis- 
patches before the dissolution of the Con- 
vention. But a member of that body 
could not leave France without a pass- 
port from it. To apply for it would have 
announced his departure, and have given 
the English government a chance to set- 
tle the old account they had against him. 
After Monroe had returned to the Unit- 
ed States, Paine engaged his passage, 
and went to Havre to embark; but the 
appearance of a British frigate off the 
port changed his plans. The sentence 
of outlawry, a good joke four years be- 
fore, had now become an _ unpleasant 
reality. So he travelled back to Paris, 
full of hate against England, and reliev- 
ed his mind by writing a pamphlet on 
the “Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance,” a performance char- 
acteristic of the man,— sound, clear sense 
mixed with ignorance and arrogance. 
He attempted to show arithmetically that 
the English funding system could not con- 
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tinue to the end of Mr. Pitt’s life, suppos- 
ing him to live to the usual age of man. 
The calculation is ingenious, but has not 
proved to be as accurate as some of New- 
ton’s. On the other hand, his remarks 
on paper money are excellent, and his 
sneer at the Sinking Fund, then consid- 
ered a great invention in finance, well 
placed :—“ As to Mr. Pitt’s project for 
paying off the national debt by applying 
a million a year for that purpose while 
he continues adding more than twenty 
millions a year to it, it is like setting a 
man with a wooden lee to run after a 
hare ; the longer he runs, the farther 
he is off.” The conclusion is one of his 
} 


1is own trumpet: — 


peculiar flourishes of 
“T have now exposed the English sys- 
tem of finance to the eyes of all nations, 
—for this work will be published in all 
languages. As an individual citizen of 
America, and as far as an individual can 
go, I have revenged (if I may use the 
expression without any immoral mean- 
ing) the piratical depredations committed 


on the American commerce by the E 





lish government.” 
From Monroe’s departure until the 


year 1802, little is known of Paine. He 


is said to have lived in humble lod: 





with one Bonneville, a printer, editor of 





the “ Bou he de Fer” in the rood early 
days of the Revolution. He must have 
kept up some acquaintance with respect- 
able society ; for we find his name on the 
lists of the Cercle Constitutionnel, a club 
to which belonged Talle yran 1, Benjamin 
Constant, and conservatives of that class 


who were opposed to both the bonnet- 


rouge and the Sle ur-de-lis. Occasion ally 
he appears above the surface with a pam- 
phlet. Politics were his passion, and to 
write a necessity of his nature. If public 
matters interested him, an essay of some 
kind made its way into print. When 
Babeeuf’s agrarian conspiracy was crush- 
ed, Paine gave the world his views on 
“ Acrarian Justice.” Every man has a 
natural right to a share in the land; but 
it is impossible that every man should 
exercise this right. To compensate him 


for this loss, he should receive at th 


age of twenty-one fifteen pounds ster- 
ling; and if he survive his fiftieth year, 
ten pounds per annum during the rest 
of his life. The funds for these pay- 
ments to be furnished by a tax on in- 
heritances. 

Camille Jourdain made a report to the 
Five Hundred on priests and public wor- 
ship, in which he recommended, inter alia, 
that the use of church-bells and the erec- 
tion of crosses be again pe rmitted by law 
This reactior ry measure excited Paine’s 
liberal bigotry. Hk 
Jourdain, telling him that priests were use- 


less and bells public nuisances. Another 





blished a letter te 


letter may be seen, offering his subscrip- 
tion of one hundred franes to a fund for 


the invasion of E: 





nd,—a favorite pro- 
ject of the Directory, and the dearest wish 
of Paine’s heart He ad 1 to his mite 
an offer of ar y perso il service he could 


Whe D 


rue were 


render to the inv 





Carnot, Barthélémy, and 


expelled trom power by the yup d'état 
of the 18th Fructidor, 1 military dem- 
onstration against the Republic, — Pains 
wrote an address to the people of 





and to the French armies, heartily ap- 
proving of the summary method that had 
been adopted with these reactionists, wh« 
must have their bells and their priests 
He did not then perceive the real signifi 
cance of the movement. 


ion, Paine 





made a full-length appearance before th« 





French publi not in his character of 
a political philosopher, but as a moralist. 
Robespierre, a few days before his fall, 


, . 
declares ,, rein- 





ind gave a fes- 


tival in 





There religious mat- 
ters had rested. Deism, pure and simple, 
was the faith of true republicans, and 
the practice of morality their works. But 
deism is a dreary religion to the mass 
of mankind, and the practice of morality 
ean never take the place of adoration. 
The heart must be satisfied, as well as the 
eonscience. Larévillitre, a Director, of 


de fi- 


L 


irreproach 
I 
ciency of their system, and saw how 


priesthood had 








wa 
sag 
len 
div 
me 
cus 
to 
in 
wa 
see 
the 
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upon the common people. The idea oc- 
curred to him of rivalling the churches 
by establishing regular meetings of mor- 
al men and women, to sing hymns of 


praise to the Almighty, “one and indi- 


visible,” and to listen to discourses and 


exhortations on moral subjects. Haiiy, 

a brother of the eminent crystallogist, 

ussembled the first society of Theophilan- 

thropists, (lovers of God and man,) as 

they called themselves. They held their 
, 


meetings on the day « responding to 


Sunday. They had their manual of wor- 





ship and thei ok of canticles. Their 
dogmas were the existence of one God 
and the immortalit of the soul. And 
they wisely said nothing about matters 


which they d ve Paine, who 


in his “ Age of Reason” had attempted 





to prepare a theo.o 1 usum reip b- 
lice, felt moved by the spirit of moral- 
ity, and delivered a sermon to one of 
these Theoph ropist congregations. 
His theme was t ex nee of God an 

the propriety of the study of 
natural science with theology. He chose, 
of course, the irgument, and 
was brief, perhaps eloquent Some pas- 
sages ot l l rse might pass unchal- 


lenged in tl Orthodox 


divine. He kept ready in his 
memory of brass, t ) 1 all who ac- 
cused him or 1 l Do we w int 
to contemplate H T wer ¢ We see it 
in the immensit reation. Do we 


want to contempia His wisdom ? We 





see it in the i der by which 
the incomprel vhole is governed 
Do we want to plate His mercy 

We see it in H not withhol ling His 
abundance even from the unthankful 
In fine, do we i to know what God 


is? Search not written books, but the 
Ne riptures called the Creation.” 

If it were possible to establish a new 
cultus, based upon mere abstract prin- 


ciples, Frenchmen, we should say, would 








be about the last peopl who could do it. 
This new worship, lik play 
drew well as long as it was new, and no 
long« r. The moral men an ] women 


soon grew tired of it, and relapsed int 


the old faith and 





The end of all this child’s play at gov- 


ernment and at religion came at last. 


Bonaparte, check l Acre by Sir Syd- 
ney Smith, left the East, | 1 Franes 
in October, 1799, sent a fil enadiers 


to turn Ancients and Five Hundred out 
of their halls, and seated himself in the 
chair of state 

After this conclusi 3 
sunk out of sight. The First Consul 








might have examined with interest the 
iron bridge, but could never ve borne 
with the soiled person and the threadbare 
principles of the phi vo hemi- 
pheres Bonapar | l neatness and 
elegance and = disliked ies and 
wa as he styled l ger men of 
Paine’s turn of mind 

In 1802, after the 1 with England 


Paine set sail from Havre to ¢ | his days 
in the United States. Here we leave him 


We have neithe1 spac + nor 


inclination to 


sum up his virtues and his vices in theses 
columns, and to give him a character a 
cording to the balar struck. We have 
sketched a few outlines of | history a 
we have found it scattered about in news- 
papers and pamphlets. Our readers may 
make Dp then vn 1 ] W he this 
supposed a the Arch Enemy w " 





black as he has been painted. 
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ELKANAH BREWSTER’S TEMPTATION. 


I was always of opinion that the fruit 
forbidden to our grandmother Eve was 
an unripe apple. Eaten, it afflicted Ad- 
am with the first colic known to this plan- 
et. He, the weaker vessel, sorrowed over 
his transgression ; but I doubt if Eve’s re- 
pentance was thorough; for the plucking 
of unripe fruit has been, ever since, a fa- 
vorite hobby of her sons and daughters, 
—until now our mankind has got itself 
into such a chronic state of colic, that 
even Dr. Carlyle declares himself una- 
ble to prescribe any Morrison’s Pill or 
other remedial measure to allay the irri- 
tation. 

Fart of this irritation finds vent in a 
great cry about “legitimate ambition.” 
Somehow, because any American may be 
President of the United States, almost 
every American feels himself bound to 
run for the office. A man thinks small 
things of himself, and his neighbors think 
less, if he does not find his heart filled 
with an insane desire, in some way, to 
attain to fame or notoriety, riches or 
bankruptcy. Nevertheless, we are not 
purse-proud, — nor, indeed, proud at all, 
more ’s the pity,—and receive a man 
just as readily whose sands of life have 
been doled out to suffering humanity in 
the shape of patent pills, as one who has 
entered Fifth Avenue by the legitimate 
way of pork and cotton speculations, if 
only he have been successful, — which I 
call a very noble trait in the American 
character. 

Now this is all very well, and, granted 
that Providence has placed us here to do 
what is best pleasing to ourselves, it is 
surely very noble and grand in us to 
please to serve nothing less than our 
country or our age. But let us not for- 
get that the English language has such 
a little word as duty. A man’s talents, 
and, perhaps, once in a great while, his 
wishes, would make him a great man, 
(if wishes ever did such things, which I 


doubt,) while duty imperatively demands 


that he shall remain a little man. What 
then? Let us see. 

Elkanah Brewster was going to New 
York to-morrow. 

“ What for, boy?” asked old Uncle 
Shubael, meeting whom on the fish-wharf, 
he had bid him a cheery good-bye. 

“To make my fortune,” was the bold 
reply. 

“ Make yer fortin? You're a goose, 
boy! Stick to yer work here,— fishin’ 
summers an’ shoemakin’ winters. Why, 
there isn’t a young feller on the hull Cape 
makes as much as you. What’s up? 
Gal gin ye the mitten? Or what?” 

“| don’t want to make shoes, nor fish 
neither, Uncle Shub,” said Elkanah, so- 
berly, looking the old fellow in the face, 
—“ goin’ down to the Banks year arter 
year in cold an’ fish-gurry, an’ peggin’ 
away all winter, like mad. I want to be 
rich, like Captain Crowell; I want to be 
a gentleman, like that painter-chap that 
give me drawin’-lessons, last summer, 
when I stay ed to home.” 

“Phew! Want to be rich an’ a gen- 
tleman, eh? Gittin’ tu big for yer boots, 
youngster? What's yer old man du 
but go down t’ the Banks reg’lar every 
spring ? You're no better ’n he, I guess! 
Keep yer trade, an’ yer trade ‘ll keep 
you. A rollin’ stun gethers no moss. Dry 
bread tu home’s better ’n roast meat an’ 
gravy abroad.” 

“ All feet don’t tread in one shoe, Un- 
cle Shub,” said young Brewster, capping 
the old fellow’s proverbs with another. 
“ Don’t see why I shouldn’t make money 
as well’s other fellers. It’s a free coun- 
try, an’ if a feller wants to try suthin’ else 
’sides fishin’ uv it, what d’yer all want to 
be down on him fur? I don’t want to 
slave all my days, when other folks ken 
live in big houses an’ ride in ’kerriges, 
an’ all that.” 

“ A’n’t yer got bread enough to eat, an’ 
a place to sleep? an’ what more’s any 


on ’em got? You stay here; make yer 
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money on the old Cape, where yer father 
an’ grand’ther made it afore you. Use 
yer means, an’ God ’ll give the blessin’. 
Yer can’t honestly git rich anywheres 
all tu once. Good an’ quickly don’t often 
meet. One nail drives out another. Slow 
an’ easy goes fur in a day. Honor an’ ease 
a’n’t often bedfellows. Don’t yer be a 
goose, I tell ye. 
Hepsy Ann?” 

Having delivered himself of which last 
and hardest shot, Uncle Shubael shoul- 


What’s to become of 


dered his cod-craft, and, without await- 
ing an answer, tugged across the sand- 
beach for home. 

Elkanah Brewster was a Cape-Cod bi ry, 


with a pedigree, if he had ever thought 


of it, as long as any on the Cape,—and 
they are the longest in the land. His 
forefathers had caught fish to the remot- 
est generation known. The Cape boys 
take to the water like young ducks; and 
are born with a hook and line in their 
fists, so to speak, as the Newfoundland 
codfish and Bay Chaleur mackerel know, 
to their cost. “ Down on old Chatham” 
there is little question of a boy’s calling, 
if he only comes into the world with the 
proper number of fingers and toes; he 
swims as soon as he walks, knows how to 


drive a bargain as soon as he can talk, 





goes cook of a coaster at the mature 
age of eight years, and thinks himself 
robbed of his birthright, if he has not 
made a voyage to the Banks before his 
eleventh birthday comes round. There 
is good stuff in the Cape boys, as the 
South-Street ship-owners know, who don’t 
sleep easier than when they have put a 
“Cape man” in charge of their best 
clipper. Quick ot apprehension, fertile 


in resource, shrewd, enterprising, brave, 





prudent, and, bove all, lucky,— no bet- 
ter seamen sail the sea. Long may they 
keep their prestige and their sand ! 
They are not rich on the Cape,— in the 
Wall-Street sense of the word, that is to 
say. I doubt if Uncle Lew Baker, who 
was high line out of Dennis last year, 
and who, by the same token, had to work 
himself right smartly to achieve that hon- 


or,—I doubt if this smart and thoroughly 


wide-awake fellow took home more than 
three hundred dollars to his wife and 
children when old Obed settled the voy- 
age. But then the good wife saves while 
he earns, and, what with a cow, and a 
house and garden-spot of his own, and 
a healthy lot of boys and girls, who, 
if too young to help, are not suffered to 
hinder, this man is more forehanded and 
independent, gives more to the poor about 
him and to the heathen at the other 
end of the world, than many a city man 
who makes, and spends, his tens of thou- 
sands. 

Uncle Abijah Brewster, the father of this 
Elkanah, was an old Banker,— which sig- 
nifies here, not a Wall-Street broker-man, 
but a Grand-Bank fisherman. He had 
brought up a goodly family of boys and 
girls by his hook-and-line, and, though 
now a man of some fifty winters, still 
made his two yearly fares to the Banks, 
in his own trim little pinky, and prided 
himself on being the smartest and jolliest 
man aboard. His boys had sailed with 
him till they got vessels of their own, had 
learned from his stout heart and strong 
arm their seamanship, their fisherman’s 
acuteness, their honest d ‘ring, and child- 
like trust in God’s Providence. These 
poor fishermen are not rich, as I have 
said: a dollar looks to them as big as a 
dinner-plate to us, and a moderately flush 
Wall-Street man might buy out the whole 
Cape and not overdraw his bank-account 
Also, they have but little book-learning 
among them, reading chiefly their Bible, 
Bowditch, and Nautical Almanac, and 
leaving theology mostly to the parson, on 
shore, who is paid for it. But they have 
a conscience, and, knowing a thing to bi 
right, do it bravely, and against all odds. 
I have seen these men on Sunday, in a 
fleet of busy “ Sunday fishers,” fish biting 
all around them, sitting faithfully,—ay, 
and contentedly,— with book in hand, 
sturdily refraining from what the mere hu- 
man instinct of destruction would strong- 
ly impel them to, without counting the 
temptation of dollars,— and this only be- 
cause they had been taught that Sunday 
was a day of rest and worship, w herein 
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no man should catch fish, and knew no 
theological quibble or mercantile close- 
sailing by which to weather on God’s 
command. It sounds little to us who 
have not been tempted, or, if tempted, 
have gracefully succumbed, on the plea 
that other people do so too; but how 
many stock-speculators would see their 
fellows buying bargains and making easy 
fortunes on Sunday morning, and not for- 
get the ring of Trinity chimes and go in 
for dollars? Or which of us denies him- 
self his Monday morning’s paper ? 
Elkanah had always been what his 
mother called a strange boy. He was, 
indeed, an odd sheep in her flock. Rest- 
less, ambitious, dreamy, from his earliest 
youth, he possessed, besides, a natural gift 
for drawing and sketching, imitating and 
constructing, that bade fair, unless prop- 
erly directed, to make of him that sad- 
dest and most useless of human lumber, 
a jack-at-all-trades. He profited more 
by his limited winter’s schooling than his 
brothers and fellows, and was always re- 
spected by the old man as “a boy that 
took naterally to book-larnin’, and would 


be suthin’ some day.” Of course he went 
to the Banks, and acquitted himself there 
with honor,—no man fishing more zeal- 
ously or having better luck. But all the 
time he was dreaming of his future, count- 
ing this present as nothing, and ready, 
as soon as Fortune should make him an 
opening, to cast away this life, and grasp 
—he had not settled what. 

“ J dun know what ails him,” said his 
father ; “but he don’t take kindly to the 
Banks. Seems to me he kinder despises 
the work, though he does it well enough. 
And then he makes the best shoes on the 
Cape; but he a’n’t content, somehow.” 

And that was just it. He was not 
contented. He had seen men—“no 
better than I,” thought he, poor fool! — 
in Boston, living in big houses, wearing 
fine clothes, putting fair, soft hands into 
smooth-fitting kid-gloves; “ and why not 
1?” he cried to himself continually. Year 
by year, from his seventeenth to his twen- 
ty-first, he was pursued by this demon of 


“ambition,” which so took possession of 


[ De ce mber, 


his heart as to crowd out nearly every- 
thing else,— father, mother, work,— even 
pretty Hepzibah Nickerson, almost, who 
loved him, and whom he also loved truly. 
They had almost grown up together, had 
long loved each other, and had been now 
two years betrothed. When Elkanah 
was out of his time and able to buy a 
share in a vessel, and had made a voy- 
age to the Banks as captain, they were 
to be married. 

The summer before this spring in which 
our story opens, Elkanah had stayed at 
home for two months, because of a rheu- 
matism contracted by unusual exposur 
on the Banks in early spring; and at this 
time he made the acquaintance of Mr 
James Graves, N. A., from New York, 
spending part of his summer on the Cape 
in search of the picturesque,—which | 
hope he found. Elkanah had, as I have 
said, a natural talent for drawing, and 
some of his sketches had that in them 
which elicited the approval of Graves 
who saw in the young fellow an untutor- 


ed genius, or, at least, very considerabl 





promise of future excellence. To him 
there could be but one choice between 
shoemaking and “ Art”; and finding that 
young Brewster made rapid advances 
under his desultory tuition, he told him 
his thoughts, that he should not waste 
himself making sea-boots for fishermen, 
but enter a studio in Boston or New 
York, and make his career as a painter 
It scarcely needed this, however; for 


Elkanah took such delight in his new 





profic iency, and got from Graves’s stories 
of artist life such exalted ideas of the un- 
alloyed felicity of the gentleman of the 
brush, that, even had the painter said no 
word, he would have worked out that 
way himself. 

“ Only wait till next year, when I’m 
out of my time,” said he to Graves; and 
to himself,—“ This is the opening for 
which I have been waiting.” 


That winter —“my last at shoemak- 


ing”—he worked more diligently than 
ever before, and more good-naturedly. 
Uncle Abijah was delighted at the change 


in his boy, and promised him great things 
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n the w iy f a lift next year, to he Ip 
him to a speedy wedding. Elkanah kept 
his own counsel, read much in certain 
books which Graves had left him, and 
} 


1 to the day when, 


ooked impatiently ahea 


twenty-one years of age, he should be a 


free man,—able to go whither he listed 
and do what he would, with no man 
authoritatively to say him nay. 

And now the day had come ; and with 
I don’t know how few dollars in his pock- 
et, his secant e irnings, he had declared to 
his astounded parents his determination 
to fish and shoemake no longer, but to 
learn to be a painter. 

“ A great painter,”—that was what h« 
said. 

“T don’t see the use o’ paintin’ picters 


for my part,” said the 





ingly ; “can’t you learn th 
‘Famous and rich too,” said Elkanah 
ae - 


half to himself, looking hrough the vista 


of years at the result he hoped for, and 


I 
congratulating himself in advance upon 
it And a proud, hard look settled in his 
eye, which f e the opposition of father 
and mother, and was hardly dimmed by 
encountering the grieved glance of poor 


Hepsy Ann Nickersor 








Poor He; Ann! They h talked 
it all over, tin ind again At first she 
was in des | when he laid be- 
fore her all sada I | pes and paint- 
ed for her in h L \ r colors the fin l 
reward which should come to him and 
her in return for his struggles,— when 
she saw him, her love and pride, befor 
her already transfigured, as it were, by 


h, clothed in honors, his 


name in all mouths,—dear, loving soul, 


her heart consented, “ay, if it should 





this rare trium 


break meantime,” thought she, as she 





looked proudly on him through her tears, 
and said,—* Go, in God’s name, and God 


be with you! 











it properly here con- 


Perhaps we mig 
sider a little whether this young man did 
well thus to leave father, mother, home, 
his promised bride, sufficient bread-and- 
butter, healthy occupation, all, to attempt 
life in a new direction. Of course, your 


man who lives by bread alone will “pooh! 
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pooh!” all such folly, and tell the young 
man to let well enough alone. But con- 
sider candidly, and decide: Should El- 
kanah have gone to New Yor 

On the whole, J think, yes. For,— 


He had a certain talent, and wave good 





promise of excellence in | chosen pro- 
fession. 
He liked it, felt strong 


wards it. Let us not yet scrutinize to 


impelled to- 


closely the main impelling forces. Few 


human actions originate solely in what 


we try to think the most exalted motives 
He would have been discontented for 
And this 


should count for something for much, 


life, had he not had his way. 


indeed. Give our boys liberty to try 








that to which their nature « y strong- 
ly drives them,—to burn their fingers, if 
that seem best 

Let him go then: and God be with 
him! as surely He will be, if the simple, 
faithful prayers of fair, sad Hepsy Ann 
are heard Thus will he s only can 

, solve that sphinx-1 id of life which 
is propounded to each I to-day, a 
of old in fable-lands, failing to re ud 
which, he dies the death of rusting dis- 
content, solving w m ries, he 
has revealed to him th ep secret of 
his life, and sees and | what best he 
may do here for hims« e world 

But 2 ul, he > is Elkanah 
Bre wster’s we 

While we stand reaso1 o, he has gone 
In New York, his friend Graves assisted 
him to a place in the studio of an artist, 
whose own works have proved, no less 


than those of many who have gathered 


their most precious lessons from him, that 
he is truly a master of his art. But what 
are masters, teachers, to a scholar? It’s 


very fine boarding at the Spread-Eagle 


Hotel; but even after you have feed the 
waiter, you have to chew your own din- 


benefited, not by t 


ner, and are he amount 


you pay for it, but only by so much of 
all that with which the bounteous mahog- 
any is covered as you can thoroughly 
masticate, easily contain, and healthily di 
. 4 


gest. Elkanah began with the soup, so 


to speak. He brought all his Cape-Cod 
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acuteness of observation to bear on his 
profession ; lived closely, as well he might; 
studied attentively and intelligently ; lost 
no hints, no precious morsels dropping 
from the master’s board ; improved slow- 
ly, but surely. Day by day he gain- 
ed in that facility of hand, quickness of 
observation, accuracy of memory, cor- 
rectness of judgment, patience of de- 
tail, felicity of touch, which, united and 
perfected and honestly directed, we call 
genius. He was above no drudgery, 
shirked no difficulties, and labored at the 
insignificant sketch in hand to-day as 
though it were indeed his masterpiece, to 
be hung up beside Raphael’s and Titian’s ; 
meantime, ke ‘ping up poor Hepsy Ann’s 
heart by letters full of a hope bred of his 
own brave spirit, rather than of any fa- 
voring circumstances in his life, and gain- 
ing his scant bread-and-butter by various 
honest drudgeries which I will not here 
recount 


So passed away three years; for the 
of a poor young artist in publ 


growth ic 
favor, and that thing called fame, is fear- 
fully slow 
best when the first critic speaks kindly 


What, indeed, at 


best, do those blind leaders, but zealously 


Oftenest he has achieved his 


or savag of him. 


echo a sentiment already in the public 
heart,— which they vainly endeavor to 
create (out of nothing) by any awe-in- 
spiring formula of big words ? 

Men grow so slowly! But then so do 
oaks. And little matter, so the growth 
be straight. 

Meantime Elkanah was getting, slowly 
and by hardest labor, to have some true 
conception of his art and his aims. He 
became less and less satisfied with his 
own performances; and, having with 
much pains and anxious prayers finished 
x 


ly hid it under the bed, and for that year 





his first picture for the Academy, caref 


played the part of independent critic at 
the Exhibition. Wherefrom resulted some 
increase of knowledge,— though chiefly 
negative. 

For what positive lesson is taught to 
any by that yearly show of what we flatter 
ourselves by calling Art? Eight hun- 





[Di cemlby r, 
dred and fifteen new paintings this year, 
shown by no less than two hundred and 
When you have 


gone patiently through and looked at ev- 


eighty-one painters. 


ery picture, see if you don’t wish the crit- 
ics had eyes, and a little common sense, 
too. How many of these two hundred 
and eighty-one, if they live to be a hun- 
dred, will ever solve their great riddle ? 
and once solved, how many would hon- 
estly go back to shoemaking ? 

Why should they not paint ? Because, 
unless some of them are poorer men than 
I think, that is not the thing they are like 
to do best; and a man is put into this 
world, not to do what he may think o1 


hope will most speedily or effectually 


place him in the list of this world’s il 
lustrious benefactors, but honestly an 
against all devilish temptations to stick 
to that thing by which he can best serve 
and bless—— ° 

Whom? A city ? 
lic? <A king? 


No, — but that person who is nearest 


A state? A repub- 


to, and most dependent upon him. Look 
at Charles Lamb, and then at Byron and 
Shelley. 

The growth of a poor young artist into 
public favor is slow enough. But ever 
poor young artists have their temptations. 
When Elkanah hung his first picture in 
the Academy rooms, he thought the world 
must feel the acquisition. Now the world 
is a notoriously stupid world, and never 
does its duty; but kind woman not seldom 
So it happened, 
that, though the world ignored the pic- 


supplies its omissions. 


ture, Elkanah became at once the centre 
of admiration to a coterie of young ladi 
who thought they were appreciating Art 
when they flattered an artist, and wl 
when they read in the papers the giatify- 
ing intelligence (invented by some san- 
guine critic, over a small bottle of Cham- 
pagne cider) that the American people 
are rapidly growing in true love for the 
fine arts, blushingly owned to themselves 
that their virtuous labors in this direction 
were not going unrewarded. 

Have you never seen them in the Acad- 


emy,— these dear young ladies, who are 
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so constantly foreseeing new Raphaels, 
Claudes, and Rembrandts? Positively, 
in this year’s Exhibition they are better 
There 


they run, up and down, critical or enthu- 


worth study than the paintings. 


siastical, as the humor strikes: Laura, with 
big blue eyes and a loud voice, pitying 
Isidora because she “has never met” 
that dear Mr. Herkimer, who paints such 
delicious, dreamy landscapes ; and Emily 
dragging everybody off to see Mr. Smith’s 
great work, “‘ The Boy and the Windmill,” 
which—so surprising is his facility — he 


actually in less than twelve days, 








and which “ promises so much for his 


success and tl ture of American Art,” 
says this sage } ng critic, out of whose 
gray eyes look the garnered experiences 
of almost eighteen summers. 

W hoev« ct i ites cheap praise , let 
him cultivate a beard and a sleepy look, 
and hang a picture in the Academy rooms. 


Elkanah received it, you may be sure. 


It was th romantic, that he, a 





fisherman,—the young ladies sunk the 
shoemaker, I | eve, should | es C- 
voted to Art. How splendidly it s é 
for our ¢ n, when even sail 

left their vessels, and, abjuring codfish, 
took to ca id brushes ! What ad- 
mirable « in him, to come here 


and end » work his way up from 
the verv |[ W hat praiseworthy 





self-denia ‘No!! is it really s 
cried Miss Jenr when he had left 
behind him a fair young bride! 

It was as though it had been w . 
“ Blessed is he who forsaketh father, 


mother, and wife to paint pictures.” But 
it is not so W el 


} 


It was as if the true aim and ok 





of every n 1 a civilized community 
should be to paint pictures. Which has 
this grain of truth in it, th at, in the high- 


development, I be- 


est form of human 
lieve every man will be at heart an ar- 
tist. But then we shall be past picture- 
painting and exhibitions. Don’t you see, 
that, if the fruit be thoroughly ripe, it 
needs no violent plucking ? or that, if a 
man is really a painter, he will y 
ay, though he were ten times a shoe- 


aint, — 
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maker, and could never, never hope to 
hang his pictures on the Academy walls, 
to win cheap wonder from boarding- 
school misses, or just regard from judi- 


cious critics ? 





ew York 
to make his career,—to win nothing less 
When he had 


struggled through five years of Art-study, 


Elkanah Brewster came to 


than fame and fortune. 
and was now just beginning to earn a 
little money, he began also to think that 


he had somehow counted his chickens 





before they were hatched,— perhaps, in- 





deed, before the « cos wer laid. * Good 


and quit kly come seldom together,” said 
old Uncle Shubael. But then a man who 
has courage commonly is also endur- 
ance; and unah r y pursuing 





from love now what he had first been 
prompted to by al on, did not mur- 
I } 


mur nor despair. 


own that this young fellow had w ced 
himself up to th I est and truest con- 
ception of his art, and felt, that, though 
the laborer is wort! sh u y 
sal . : : : 
is the man who 3 iy 
level of a track I l tim ‘ 
priests did, indeed, « I l 
I 
meats: but w | ' i 
ais] ensauon. 

II 

i. 

MEANTIME, what of Hepsy Ann Nick- 
erson ? She had bravely sent her he 
out, with her blessing « his aspirations 
Did she regret her love and trust ? I 
am ashamed to say that these five long, 
weary years had passed happily to this 

: PP!) 
young woman. She had her hands full 


of work at home, where she reigned over 


a family of brothers and sisters, vice her 
mother, promoted. Hands busied with 
useful toils, head and heart filled with 


love and trust of Elkanah, there was no 


room for unhappiness. To serve and to 
be loved : 


bliss of the happiest women I have known, 


this seems, indeed, to be the 


—and of the happiest men, too, for that 


matter. It does not sound logical, and 
I know of no theory of woman’s rights 


which will satisfactorily account for the 
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phenomenon. But then — there are the 
facts. 

A Cape household is a simpler affair 
than you will meet with in the city. If 
any young marrying man waits for a 
wife who shall be an adept in the myste- 
ries of the kitchen and the sewing-basket, 
let him go down to the Cape. Captain 
Elijah Nickerson, Hepsy Ann’s father, was 
master and owner of the good schooner 
“ Miranda,” in which excellent, but rath- 
er strongly scented vessel, he generally 

I 
land Banks, to draw thence his regular 


made yearly two trips to the Newfound- 


income ; and it is to be remarked, that his 
drafts, presented in person, were never 
dishonored in that foggy region. Uncle 
Elijah, (they are all uncles, on the Cape, 


when they marry and have children,— 





and boys until then,) Uncle Elijah, I say, 
was not uncomfortably off, as things go 
in those parts. The year before El- 
kanah went to New York, the old fellow 
had built himself a brand-new house, and 
Hepsy Ann was looked up to by her ac- 
juaintance as the daughter of a man 
brave and honest, but 


also lucky. “ Elijah Nicl 


house ”—as it is still called, and will be, 


who was not onl 





srsons new 





I suppose, un il it ceases to be a house — 
was fitted up inside in a way which put 
you much in mind of a ship’s cabin, and 
would have delighted the simple heart 
of go nd C upt in Cuttle. There was no 


spare space vhere thrown away, nor 





anything sul 1 to lie loose. Beckets 
and cleats, fixed into the walls of the sit- 
ting-room, held and secured against any 
possible damage the pipes, fish-lines, dol- 
phin-grains, and sou’westers of the worthy 
Captain ; and here he and his sat, when 
he was at home, through the long winter 
evenings, in simple and not often idle 
content. The kitchen, flanked by the 
compendious outhouses which make our 
New England kitchens almost luxurious 
in the comfort and handiness of eve ry 
arrangement, was the centre of Hepsy 
Ann’s kingdom, where she reigned su- 
preme, and waged sternest warfare against 
dirt and disorder. Hence her despotic 
sway extended over the pantry, an awful 


and fragrant sanctuary, whither she fled 
when household troubles, or a letter from 
Elkanah, demanded her entire seclusion 
from the outer world, and of whose in- 
terior the children got faint glimpses and 
sniffs only on special and long-remem- 
bered occasions ; the west room, where 
her father slept when he was at home, 
and where the curious searcher might 
find store of old compasses, worn-out cod- 
hooks, condemned gurry-knives, and last 
year’s fishing-mittens, all “ stowed away 
against time-o’-need”; the spare room, 
sacred to the rites of hospitality ; the 
“ up-stairs,” occupied by the childre 

and Hepsy Ann’s self; and finally, but 
most important of all, the parlor, a mys- 

] 


terious and hermetically sealed apart- ; 


ment, which almost seemed t 


» me an 
unconsecrated spot in this little temple 
of the homely virtues and affections, — a 
room furnished in a style somewhat os- 
tentatious and decidedly uncomfortable, 
swept a 1d dusted on Sat irday after- 
noons by Hepsy Ann’s own careful hands, 
sat in by the Captain and her for an hour 
or two on Sundays in awkward state, 
then darkened and locked for the rest of 
the week. 

As for the queen and mistress of so 
much neatness and comfort, I must say, 
that, like most queens whose likeness I 
plain than 
strictly beautiful,— though, no doubt, her 


have seen, she was ratl r 


loyal subjects, as in such cases commonly 
occurs, pictured her to themselves as a 
very Helen of Troy. If her cheeks had 
something of the rosy hue of health, 
cheeks, and arms, too, were well tan- 
ned by frequent exposure to the sun. 
Neither tall nor short, but with a lithe 


figure, a natural grace and sweet dig- 





nity of carr 


h hy exercise and a pure, un- 


age, the result of sufli- 





cient ealt 
troubled spirit; hands and feet, mouth 
and nose, not such as a gentleman would 
particularly notice ; and straight brown 
hair, which shaded the only really beau- 
tiful part of Hepsy Ann’s face, — her 
clear, honest, brave blue eyes: eyes from 
which spoke a soul at peace with itself 
and with the outward world,—a soul yet 
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way 


0m, 


he 
oniy 
as a 


dig- 
suffi- 
un- 
outh 
ould 
‘owh 
eau- 
her 


from 





189 ). | Elka wah Br wester’s 
f ll ey . wna ¢t fearing r thing, 
doubting 1 g lieving much good 

and i i to | nt endurance of tl 
human w es it met with in dail 

life, as not ] ; altogether strange to 


itself. The ( en are a brave, hat 











race rl ( women, grave and 
me what _ not demonstrative in 
r , t t mostly of anxieties 
s ndure, in separa- 
t oftener fancied 
tha h more fortt i 
N I to imagine thes¢ 
Cay thy mothers of 
bra O h our Hepsy Ann 
was at wing her 1 1e! 
pros n dreams in the 
} ¥ 
7 1, , 
s enuine } 
} 
) no : 
Wi 
7 
a aan oy 
4 1D inal 
And E lieve in himself ? 
Yes » grave donhts 
TT 1 : 
un’s ' 
, ust hav a re i 
r ’ os 
. 
Yet ] r. ITthink a 
I f 1 - 
\ 
. 
t P anil 
I ! e 1 sto ¢ 
1 y 1 ¢} lad. 
’ 
rs e ll 
’ i 
of N I tae aegis 
, , 
tic mind l the licht of to- 
dav hel tn look into a 
indefinit row ; but step 
by ste] rule of Elkanah’s 
I 1 now five 
artist ld in no despica 
I 
w who ct ere 
f Y } his 7 t 
; I 
Ww n 1 ul very cl ir to him 
he | Lh ' on 
Art. thas h which he might bett« 


1 


represent than any other man. Don’t 
think five years long to determine so triv- 
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that, though he ed many 
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he did ve put | ve soul 
und that, unless he e« l now 
find t} ] ol ] oe } had 
tter aton al 
h co lered : |} ] len work- 
ly, f hat the best way 
ha dif It, to pepper 
o | 1 
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It 1 
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y 1 
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rs W r ' . ne of 
ip t I en 1 sea-} te 
n th last I rrived or 
r-0 und. o who had s _ 
1.» . 
inda” some <¢ ( un- 
1 f . tnd that 
indeed, nearly t he 
is meant that s was 1 ] 
4 ] nd cod h Phe I I 
ng as thev dres 1 their fish 
1 | h } y 
8 ter, took | pipe t 
ith, and asked, as the vessel 


1e sea, if they had any news t 





‘ 


send home, for thre« 


that 


days more like 
a 


would fill him up. 

That was the last word of Capt in 
Elijah Nickerson’s heard by men 
livi oO, Whether the “ Miranda” 


was sunk by an iceberg : 


ever 
now 
; whether run 
down in the dark and silent watches of 


the night by some monster packet or swift 

















hurling steamer, little re g the pal 
fisher’s licht feebly up from 

' I 
the surface of the deep; or wheth the 
went down at their anchors, in the great 
gale which set in on the tl l nig! is 
many) I men have do before, | - 
ing their fate steadfastly in the face for 
ind taking ne to bid each 
vell ere the great sea swallow 
n t] particulars of their hap- 

I 
»)ma il d 
en the 
y poor 
. i 
) l 

daily g the shore, where | l 

old [ le SI l, now long su 
nuated di busving hu is If bout 
the fi e, 8 \ to cheer her f t- 

ing s 1] store t W ll-chosen prov 

and yarns of how, aforetimes, scl 
not laro¢ r an ot so stout as the “ Mi- 
randa,” starting early for the Banks, had 
been bl vn soutl ward to the West Indies, 
and, when the s nd-fare men came in 


with their fish, had made their appear- 
Poor Heps\ 


1 to describe the 


ance laden with rich cargoes of tropical 
molasses and , 

what n 
ony which grew with the 
but did not wane 
Hour after hour, day after day, she sat 


by her pantry-w 


) 
with the summer sun ? 





ow, looking with wist- 


sand, to that spot 


‘Miranda” had last 


never should appea 


ful ey: out upon the 
where the ill-fated 


been seen, | it 





—another 


poor lone Hannah, 





Sitting by the window, binding shoes,”’— 


cheeks paling, eyes dimming, with that 
hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick. 
tried, fair reader! If, in these days, she 
had not had the children to keep and 


comfort, she has since told me, she could 





Pray God you never may 
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scarce have borne it | 4] 
fears, to soothe their litt 
al xiously more anx! 


after each one lit- 


ame 1! 


‘ time it w | t 
Hepsy Ann’s faithful | } 


would not come | 





“Tf only ] +d 
met s he " 
th lays | ! \ 
] i t] 
é cuessing nothing of ’ 
agony, himself sufficiently bemired in } 
slough of despond, working av } 


sad, unsatisfied heart in 


hoping yet for licht to ce 





was. in truth. so full , 
Hepsy Ann had |! ‘ } 
Shall I eo farther ] 

4 , 
times ft s NOOO! y 

I 
pl loed heart, and \ 
only I were free I 
thine”? If only the ship were ' 
helmsman, then indeed v 
some whe re 

At last,—it was already near T! : 
giving,—the news reached Ell , “] 
thought you'd ha’ | nd { ‘ 


see Hepsy Ann Nick« i t 


said an old coasting ner te ; \ 


wroach, handing | ; 
his mother,—of all persons in the ! 
] 
Whereupon, seeing ignorar in Elka- 
I 
nah’s inquiring glance, he told th 
Elkanah was as one in a maze. ( 0 
to his little room, he opened his 1 } 
letter, half-dreading to find here le- 


tailed repetition of what his heart. had 
just taken in. J] 


“My Son ELKANAH,— 

“Do you not know that Captain Elijah 
Nickerson 
the Banks, and that He ps) 


alone in the world ? 


will never com ] ne trom 


“¢ For this cause shal 
father and mother, and be joined to hi 


wife, and they two shall be one fk 








’ 
4 
\ 
‘J 
1! 
: 
} } 


hi 











easel, looking vacantly at the unfinished 
picture, as one stunned and breathless 
i 
For the purport of this not 
l 
» be mistaken. Nor di e 
leave him i loubt as to his duty. (8) 








ved th ( ne 
years only { this? Was such faith, such 
levotion, s varded ? 

But had a Oo the richt to demand 
his sacrif fhim? Was it not a devil- 
ish tempta to take him from his call- 

¢, from that worl which had 
evidently 1 nd te wor ‘ 
world? H l ht to st lif 
to belittle his f ny consid aa 


Ann Nicke rson had claims, had 


ind his Art? If he were will- 








ing, in t xtremity, to sacrifice his 
love, his ] ects of married bliss, might 
he not ; the sume of 1 

Was 1 Art | ress Thus whis- 
ered the insid levil of Selfishness to 











] lw - \ uf \ is S$ nd 
ed in his | t I his cause shall a 
man lea I ither ar not! andi | 

ar 3p 

“ Lord | » do what is 7 Sg 
prayed | m 1 Elkanah, king on 
his knees at his cot-sid 








tears, “ Lord, g ne strength to do th 
right ' 

And then, when he awoke next morn- 
ing, the world seemed her ld to 
him. The foundations of his life seemed 
broken loos« Tears were no longer, nor 


prayers. But he went about slowly, and 
: 


with loving hands, packing up his brush- 


5, palle ts, pal its, eas l—all the few fa- 
I 
miliar objects of a life which was his no 


longer, and on which he seemed to him- 
self alre uly looking as across some vast 
guif of years. At last all was done. A 
last look about the dismantled garret, so 


long his workshop, his home, where he 
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rown out of one life into another, 
a better, as he thought,—out of a 


irrow circle into a broader. And then, 





vway the Ca No farewells, no ex- 
lanations to friends, nothing that should 
l to any faintest hope 





et, this toil, which 
10ow seemed to him more heaven than 


ver before. Thus this Adam left his 





fil 9 if 
rkey w 
V lea 
} + +} 1 } , 
were other hearts to whom 
Thanksgiving turkey seemed little tempt- 
ing. 
Che Cape folk are not demonstrative. 
They have warm hearts, but the old Pu- 
l has never quite melted away 
from the outer shell 


kanah, glad to see you, boy!” 


her, looking up from his cor- 





: tove ; “ how’s things in New 
bi te Father and son had not met 
r three years. But, going out into the 
hen, he received a warm grasp of the 


and his mother said, in her low, 


‘IT knew you'd come.” That 


was all But it was enough. 





to take his sad face over to Elijah 
Nickerson’s new house? But that must 
aone, too. Looking through the little 
ting-room window, as he passed, he saw 
pale-faced Hepsy Ann sitting quietly by 
he table, sewing. The children had gone 
to bed. He did not knock ;— why should 
he ?— but, walking in, stood silent on the 
or. A glad, surprised smile lit up the 
sad, wan face, as she recognized him, 
and, stepping to his side, said, “ Oh, El- 
How ood 


1 Then, abashed to have so com- 


KATr th! I knew you'd come. 


mitted herself and him, she shrank to her 
( ur wain. 

Let us not intrude further on these two 
Surely Elkanah Brewster had been less 


than man, had he not found his hard heart 


to soften, and his cold love to warm, as 
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he drew from her the story of her long 
agony, and saw this weary heart ready 
to rest upon him, longing to be comforted 
in his strong arms. 

The next day a small sign was put up 
at Abijah Brewster’s door :— 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
MADE AND MENDED 


BY 
ELKANAH BREWSTER. 
It was arranged that he should work 


ut his trade all winter. In the spring, he 


was to have his father’s vessel, and the 
wedding would be before he started fo 
the Banks. 

So the old life was put on again. | 
will not say that Elkanah was thoroughly 
ontent,— that there were no bitter long 
ngs, no dim ré crets, no faint qui stion- 
ings of Providence. But hard work is a 
good salve for a sore heart; and in his 
honest toils, in his care for Hepsy Ann 
and her little brood, in her kind heart, 
which acknowledged with such humility 
of love all he did for her and all he had 
cast away for her, he found his reward. 

The wedding was over,—a quiet af- 


air enough,— and Elkanah was anchor- 


ed on the Banks, with a brave, skilful 
crew, and plenty of fish. His old luck 
had not deserted him; wherever he drop- 
] ed anchor, th re the cod seemed to g ith- 
er; and, in the excitement of catching 
fish and guarding against the dangers of 
the Banks, the old New York life seemed 
presently forgotten ; and, once more, El- 
kanah’s face wore the old, hopeful calm 
which belonged there. Art, that had 
been so long his tyrant mistress, was at 
last cast off. 

Was she £ 

As he sat, one evening, hich on the 
quarter, smoking his pipe, in that calm, 

mtemplative mood which is the smoker’s 
reward for a day of toil,—the little ves- 
sel pitching bows under in the long, tre- 
mendous swell of the Atlantic, the low 
drifting fog lurid in the light of the set 


ting sun, but bright stars twinkling out, 








[ December, 


one by one, overhead, in a sky of Italian 
clearness and softness,—it all came t 
him,—that which he had so long, so vain- 
ly sought, toiled for, prayed for in New 
York,— his destiny. 

Why should he paint heads, figures, 
landscapes, objects with which his heart 
had never been really filled ? 

But now, as in one flash of divinest 
intelligence, it was revealed to him !— 
This sea, this foe, this sky, these stars, 
this old, old life, which he had been al 


most born into.— Oh, blind bat indeed, 


ht in Art! not to have 
r innermost heart, that this was 


thing, if anything, which God 


ulled you to paint! 


For this Elkanah had drunk in from his 


earliest youth,—this he understood to its 
ve col but the poor sec ret of that 
other life, which is so draped about with 
} ) } ar ahl 
the a s mannerisms and tasnionabdie 
Art of New York, or any other civilized 


life, he had never rightly appreciated. 


In that sunset-hour was born a painter! 


ITT. 


Ir chanced, that, a few months ago, I 


paid my accustomed summer visit to an 


He began 


boy,—— became, in time, 





master of an Indiaman,— then, partner in 
a China house,—and after many years 
residence in Canton, returned some years 
ago, heart and liver whole, to spend his 
remaining days among olden scenes. A 
man of truest culture, generous heart, and 
rarely erring taste. I never go there with- 
out finding something new and admirable 

*“ What am I to see, this time?” I 
asked, after dinner, looking about the 


di AWwin r-room. 


“Come. I'll show you.” 


He led me up to a painting,—a sea- 


piece :—A schooner, riding at her anchor, 


at sunset, far out at sea, no land in sight, 


sails down, all but a little patch of storm- 
sail fluttering wildly in the gale, and 


heavily pitching in a great, grand, rol 
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lian ' si 


ing sea; around, but not closely envel- “ A great, a splendid genius! said my 





ping her, a driving fog-bank, lurid in riend, quietly. 














ain- 1 " . 1 , 9» 
- the yellow sheen of the setting sun ; above “ And a fisherman ?” 
‘ew ‘< . 3 : . 1 , y 
her, a few stars dimly twinkling through “ Yes, and shoemaker.” 
1 clear blue sk on the quarter-deck, “ What a magnificent career he might 
res, ‘ . : es ‘ si : 
wrapped in all the para- make! Why don’t you help him? What 
cart > lotions Ls oa. | ee Ser 
storm-clothing, smoking and a pity to bury such a man in hish-Doe 
ll of the sea. and cod-livers !” 
nest . es t an . - oo osm ° . ° 
‘ lo you think ?” asked Captain “ My dear ——.,” said ¢ uptain Eastwick, 
; iterrupting my rapt contem- “you are a goose. The highest genius 
ars, ' . , 1 1 Ire¢] ‘ 2.2? 
: piation. lives above the lttieness Of Making a Ca- 
ai- . “or . - rm * . . 
' “]T never in my life saw so fine asea- reer. This man needs no Academy priz 
eeu, 2 “ . . . 
un it be ?” or praises. To my min 1, his is the no- 
: d fisherman’s.” blest, happiest life of all.” 
laVeé ° v “ 
enius!” cried I, enthu- Whereupon he told me the story which 
was Z ‘ 
C I have endeavored to relate. 
1OU 
oD 
O its 
tha 
with 
adie MAGDALENA. 
ized 
1. I woutp have killed you, if a breath 
iter Freighted with some insensate de ath, 
Magdalena, 
Had power to breathe your life away, 
Y | To so exhale that rose-h ied cl Ly, 
xO, 4 | \ 1.) 
: Magdalena, 
oO an | 
ured That it had | from my sight 
egar | Like roses in a single night, ‘ 


Magdalena! 





I could have killed you thus, and felt 
My will a blessed doom had dealt, 


Magdalena ! 


Ah, would to God! then I had been 


, and , ° . | . 
Unconscious of your scarlet sin, 


with- 
1} M vwdalena ! 

able 
I Ah. when I thought your soul as white 


7” 
the As the white rose you wore that night, 


Magdalena, 
I wondered how your mother came 
To give you that sin-sullied name, 
Magdalena! 





orm- . . . ~ 
Did some remorseless, vengeful Fate, 
and ‘ . " 
In mockery of your lofty state, 


rol Magdalena, 
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Because you wore the branded hame, 
Fling over you its scarlet shame, 


. Magdalena ? 


There is no peace for you below 
That horrid heritage of woe, 


5 } ? , 
Magdalena! 


There is no room for you on ¢ arth, 


Accursed from your very birth, 





But where the angels chant and sing 





And where the amarant 


)lossoms spring 


ef) 
M vedal na 


There’s room for you, who h ive no room 





Where lower angels chant your doom, 


Ma; 





dalena! 


There’s room for you! The gate’s ajar! 
The white hands beckon from af ir, 
Magdalena! 
And nearer yet! they stoop! th 
They open wide the jasper gate, 


Magdalena! 


And nearer yet! the hands stretch out! 





A thousand silver t: umpets shout, 





They lift you up through floods of light! 


| g ty 
I see your garments growing white, 
M i i 
Magdalena! 


And whiter still, too white to touch 


The robes of us, who blamed you much, 


Magdalena! 


They lift you up through floods of light! 


The streaming splendor blinds my sight 
le streaming spiend yr binds my sight, 


M wadalena! 
feel the whirl of « ntless win 
} 

I 


ose the sense of ea thly things, 


The starry splendors burn anew! 
The starry splendors light me through, 
Magdalena! 


I gain the dizzy height! I see! 


There’s room for me! There’s room for me, 









Magdalena! 


- Strange ( ountries for to See. 
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Nuna, 


Oude his favorite Cashmere 


dancing-gi 


to 


\. 


Kine 


For a while Nuna’s dreams were gok 
But the 


in the 


, . 
time came when the 


He followed y 


en. 
veln. a- 


; . npg 
eantly her most enchanting undulations 


was not 


and vawned listlessly. 





6s Sopp ry | pp! he ex pres- 
ently, “ but this bores us. e no 





better fun ? Let us 
Khan.” 

The Kh in rose fo 
The King gazed on Nuna with languid 
satiety. 

“| 


rope-fashi: 


have @ qual fig 


order in the quails. 


wonder how she would look, Eu- 


mm. 





“ Nothing is easier, 








how she would look, 
he returned with the qu 

So a gown, and other 
were sent for to 


ropean female attire, 


Khan’s house ; for he was a married mai 


and when t 


told to retire and put them on. 


quail-fight proceeded on the table. 
Then Nu 
costume. A more n 


po 
clothes hung loos¢ ly il 


in her new 





erable transit 


tion it is hardly sible to imagine. 


yut her, in forlo 
dowdyness. She felt that she 


lous. All grace was 


was distressing to witness her mortifi 


plight. 


bad Strange Countries for to See.” 


articles of Eu- 


ey were brought, Nuna was 


The 





was ridicu- 
gone, all beauty. It 


d 


The King and the Khan laughed heart- 


while scalding 
poor Nuna’s cheeks The other 


' 
uy, tears coursed dow 





nautch 


girls, jealous, had no pity for her; they 


chuckled at her disgrace, turning up th 


ir 


pretty noses, as they whi pered,—* Serve 


her right, — the | 


yrazen minx ! 


For days, nay, for weeks, did poor Nu 


na thus appear, a laughing-stock. She 
implored permission to leave the court, 
and return to her wretched home n 
Cashmere ; but that was refused. In the 


midst of the Mohurrim, she suddenly dis- 


appeared. ‘There were none to inqu 
for her.* 
Oh, they may say what they please 





about the irresistible march of civili 


and clearing the way for Webster’s Spell 


* Private Life of an Eastern Ki 





ing-Book,— about pumps for Afric’s sun- 
ny fountains, and Fulton ferry-boats for 


India’s coral strand; but ther 





















ni r 
in what the Atlantic Cable gives ce tl 
it takes away from the heart of the m: 
who has looked the Sphi iX in el 
and dreamed with the Bra n 
ywn banian. Spare the shrinking Nu- 
nas of our poetry your E is] ! 

Because the De Saut : tif - 
ly virtuous, shall there be no mor r- 
baric cakes and ale for us? Becau 
they are joined to then impr | Shang- 
haes, must we let our phoenix alone ? 
Must we deny our crocodiles when tl 
prea h to us codfish ? And lll We ab- 
stain from crying, “In the name of tl 
Prophet, figs!” in ord ut they may 
bawl, “ In the name of Bre Jonathan, 
doughnuts ” ? 

Yes, the world is visibly s] in 
the hard ¢ p of com erce, and the mag 
and the marvels that filled our childish 
souls with adventurous longing are fad- 
ing away in the change. Let us make 
haste, the n, before it is too late, before 
the very Sphinx is guessed, and the 
Boodh humself baptiz din Croton w iter >; 
and, like the Dutchmen s ( tian 
Andersen’s story, who put on the galoches 
of happiness and stepped out into the Mid- 
dle Ages, let us slip our feet into the san- 
dals of imagination and step out into the 
desert or the jungle. 

One who expressed his Oriental ¢ kpe- 
riences in an epic of fresh and thrilling 


sensations has written,—“If a man be 


} 





not born of his mother with a natural 
Chifney bit in his mouth, there comes t 
him a time for loathing the wearisome 
ways of society,—a time for not g 


. ‘ 
tamed peopie,—a ume tor 


quadrilles,—a time for pretending that 


Milton, and Shelley, and all sorts of 





dead people are greater in death than 
the first living lord of t treasury N 
time, in short, for scofling and railing 


for speaking lightly of the opera, and all 





our most cherished institu 
1 +1 


while you are free and unlabelled, lik« 


the ground you compass; but civilization 


is coming, and coming; you and your 
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much-loved waste-lands will be surely in- 


closed, and so er or later you will be 


brought doy i state of utter useful- 
ness,—the « 1 will be « uriously sliced 

into acres i roods and perches, and 

you, for all , so smartly on your 
saddle, you ( be caught, you will be 

taken up f vel, as a colt from grass, 
»b ‘ | i matched, and run. 


i Ll & © moody ionging for 
Eastern ! d s and 
moors ¢ i i WILD iar- 














and at last s of the Jo lan, 

it you are upon the 

istomed respecta- 

i 

her sid ol the river, 

V l ne irm, ) there 

s the will be like t pu 

you to deat eing a vagrant, for 

ot being i q * not eing irmed 

and hous« [ omfort in that,— 

health, enstl  O1 vho 

is lying I Ss f that r, 

lea ; 0 V ea he 

ed pedant he governess Eu- 
rope 

Better tl the anthropoph- 

ui, the | ids do g ow be- 

neath th P e to 

ret Ly vigorous 

soul é ies a long y 

the light ( cvnificent dista 8 

appear be 1 the possibilities of 

infinite fa ious ; to the Chris- 

tian travel ts in the faith that 


‘each ren nation shall learn Mes- 





siah’s na 1e,” y ir is that remoteness 
which 1 l ise lime! It is 
these « hich make us, old- 
fashion i? 


se performances go 


vy a girdle round 








a eart! filty months, object to 
t is, ) st against De Sauty. 
x yO s and your lectures, 


1 


you must o} ved that there are 


several wi | and widely distinct 
ts ‘ 5c "aa 
kinds of tra One is the professional 


Srange Ci untries for lo 


See.” Yi = 


A 


tourist, who formally and statedly “sets 


out,” in his own de liberate way, 





marked, and paid through; he is shippex 


like preserved meats, hermetically seale 




















to foreign impressions, and warranted to 
| — | 
Keep in any climatg the s ue 
well-arranged “ comme il ft eller” 
who went ibroad D I 8 hic 
vi ire to pay: l he i 
tne necessary s N the ‘ 
, . 
1S ] minal advices he « kK 
; . ‘ 
un i that ts —t V 
to hin f and his } vare, ex t 
the 1 is he by the ad 
! + 
a i it Ca A ih mALCU VY 
' 
tC of the 
ments, the stoms of 
oductions and 1 - 
is well have F g 
tour around his own library, with a « 
a en la oe 
ot Bayard Taylor’s ( yclopezedia of avel, 
an assortment of stereoscopic views, 
| 
for all the freshn« ss of impression orig 
ity Of narrative you'll vet from him.— 
, ’ 
from whom pres rve us Give 1 r, 
that truer traveller who goes y the ac- 
commodation-train of Whim, and whom, 
1 } } 
l e language o nductors, you may 
take up or put down anywher 


he is no “dead rit ud,’ nor “ tickets l 


ol whose memory (as to the last he saw 


of this wonder or of that) “a stony stat- 





“7 

uesqueness prevails, to produ in effect 
i I I 

the weirdest of wr there every | r 

thing stands arrested in the uttitude or 


cesture it presented at the fine instant to 


Teg ay ee 





which his thought returns to find it.— 
seized in the m may be, of the gay- 
est, most spirited, or most passionate ac- 


tion,— laughter, dance, rage, conflict : and 
so fixed as unchangeable as tl 
faces of the gods, forever and forever. 


In the midst of a Burmese jungle | 


have tried that sad experiment by its re- 
verse, and, gazing into my magic mit 

have beheld my own dear home, and the 
old, familiar faces,— all stony, pale, and 
dim. At such times, how painfully the 
exile’s heart is tried by the apparition of 


any object, however insignificant, to which 














































his happy childhood was accustomed! I 
think my heart was never more sharply 
wrung than once at Prome, in the porch 
of a grim old temple of Guadma ;—a kit- 


ten was playing with a ft ather there. 





In his enumeration of the chief px 


of attraction in the more striking books 


of voyages and travels, Leigh Hunt, with 


his h ippy apprec iation of whatever is 
ie i 

most quaint in description, most sympa- 

thetic in impression, has helped us to an 


arrangement, which, with a convenien 





modification of our own, we shall follow 
conut uially. We shall seek for remote- 
ness and obscurity of place, —marvellous- 
ness of he say, surprisi ig, but conceiv- 
able ts ! ic ma ficence,— the 
grotesque and th fantasti — strangeness 
of custom, perso! ulda rel ourag und 
sulleru —and their barba consola 





should wind, had we time to take the long- 
] t ] ‘ ] 

es deserts and lands darkness, 

— pheenixes and griflins and sphinxes, 

— human monsters, and more monstrous 


gvods,—the courts of Akbhar and Aureng- 
zeve, palaces of the Mog il and th Ka- 
thayan Khan, — pigmies, monkey-gods, 


mummies, Fake rs, Gancing-eiris, tattoo- 





ed warriors, Thugs, cannibals, Fetishes, 


human sacrifices, and the Evil Ey« Chi- 


» . 1] > 4 
nese polileness, Lx iouln honor, Le chu- 
. " +] } 
ana SIU ile ty, tine plague, the amok, 
the bearding of lions, the graves of hero- 


travellers, flowers in the desert, and the 


universal tenderness of women. 


] 


And as our wild way leads us onward, 
it shall open up visions, new and wor 
drous, o1 eautiful as new, to those who 
try it for the first time. See now, at 


the outset, stepping into the footprin S 


of old Sir John Mande ville, what do we 
behold ? “In that kingdom of Abs Ly 





is a great marvel; for a province of the 
country, that hath in cireuit three days’ 
journeys, that men call Hanyson, is all 
covered with darkness, without any bright- 
ness or | vht,— so that no man may see nor 
hear, nor no man dare enter intoit. And 


less, they of that country say that 





nevert 


° ' . . "£1 ‘ ] 
sometimes men hear voices ot folks, and 
I id 





1 
horses i 


ung, and COCKS CrOWING ; 
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they know well that men live there, but 
they know not what men. And they say 
that the darkness befell by miracle of 


God; for an accursed emperor of Persia, 


that was named Saures, } sued | Chris- 
tian men for to destroy them, and to com- 
pel them to make sacrifice to his idol 
and rode with a great host, all t ever 
he could, for to confound the Christian 
men. And then in that « lw 
many good Christian men, the which left 
the Foou and would ( 1 into 
Greece and when y ¥ 1] I 











S n ] n and hewn t 1 | 
And anon the Christian 1 kneel 
to the ground, and ma ers to 
God to suecor them. 1 t thick 
( l i and <« ‘ empe I 
ili his host id ~ rT " n 
t mann ial DO y cet 
Lany i h y ever- 
a ie mm ¢ aay ot 
’ the m e ol And then 
Lilie ( iris in men Vv I icy ¢ ] 


( ice Of any creature | enen g 
were in ed and ec l in dark- 
ness without a blow \ it sa 
great n le that G 1 the 
wherefore methinks that ¢ in J 

. . 
wuld be more devou ‘ ir | 





of” 

Thus doth the simple, wi x faith of 

| 

the childlike traveller of 13 iraw trom 
his strange old story a m | which may 
serve to light the way f you and m¢ 
when we wend through tl yul’s land 
of darkness. 

B rs of | cycl 

( V — 
So sings Tennyson l sa cyek 
of Cathay ? Let us ask Mandevill 
Catl iy isa ut \ l a fair 

noble, and rich, and full of merchant 
Thither go merchants, every year, for to 


seek spices, and all manner of mere han- 
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dises, more commonly than in any other 


uthay is the great city of Xana- 








in this city 1s the seat of the 
great K lai great palace, and 
the Lif i a | in all the W id, Ol 
the wW walis f im circuit more 
than und within th Vallis 1 








va il Da ace t i t 5 a 
= | 
ore if } W sa i- 
er | | s fair and 
i 
, 
the y than may ad 
And il irden, full ol 
1 | 
W W hn the g uw Al l 
would » take any of the 
1 
Ww he w wust 
t I i taxe tl 3 
wi o ¢ out of his « . 
: , 
b | e st 3 is 
both ’ a fa und w } 
I 
1our | Wd> and ail e@ walis 
; 
, ea 3 easts 
, 
that 1 3 i el rl . 
and W 0 that i sweet 
ou r may ¢ ‘ 
into And 1n the 1 ) 3 
, , 
pata d (high seat) 10 
the g \ ut is all wrought of 
gold S$ stones and g { 
ea four corners ol ft 
4 ) ! 
? pents of gold, and all 
ibo le la ve nets ol c and 
gold l pearls hanging a yut 
the And the hall of t pal- 
act i ed, and tu mar- 
ve i s,ina rs 
hall | ‘ 
that m hall with And a 
the hali is the emperor's 
thro vhere he sitteth at 3 
meat l is of tine pre ous stones 
bound vith purified gold and 
pre ; s and great pearls ; and 
the s ) it | 7O th up to the t 
b of s stones mixed with gold. 


Under t nament is not so great a 
lord, 1 ty, nor so rich, as the 
great K Neither Prester John, that 
is em] e high India, nor the Sul- 
tan of b nia, nor the Emperor of 
Pr l Al I ( 2 not in colparison 
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. fad 


to the great Khan, neither of mizht, 
of nobleness, nor of r 
es; for in all these he 


princes. Wherefore it 


he believeth not { 
And here we nat 


wondrous 








i example ol i irl 


> 


magnificence. First, th 


three thousand of every kind of sacrificial 
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beast, and burned upon a huge pile couch- 
es coated with silver and gold, and gold- 


on goblets, and robes and vests of purple. 
Next he to all the 
people of the land to offer up a sacrifice 


issued a command 


according to their means. And when this 
sacrifice was consumed, he melted down 
a vast quantity of gold, and ran it into 
one hundred and seventeen ingots, each 
He also caused 
1 lion to be made of refined 
When these 


completed, Croesus sent 


six palms long, three palms broad, and 
one palm in thickness. 
the statue of 


gold, in weight ten talents. 


great works wer¢ 
them away to Delphi, and with them two 
bowls of enormous size, one of gold, the 
other of silver. These two bowls, Herodo- 
tus aflirms, were removed when the tem- 
ple of Delphi was burned to the ground ; 
and now the golden one is in the Clazo- 
menian treasury, and weighs eight talents 
and forty-two 


mine ; the silver one stands 


in a corner of the ante-chapel and holds 
six hundred amphore (over five thousand 
gallons) ;— this is known, because the 
at the time of the The- 


Creesus 


casks, which are 


Delphians fill it 


ophania. sent also four silver 


in the Corinthian treas- 
ury ; and two lustral vases, a golden and 
Beside 


a silver one. t 
ings, he sent to Delphi many others of 


hese various offer- 


less account, amor a number of 


He also dedicated a 
vold, three cubits high 


Lx Iphi ins 


the rest 


isis. 


round silve P 
female figure in " 
the 
statue of his baking woman; and lastly, 


and the 


which the declared was 





he presented the necklace 
dles of his wife. 


When Creesus sent his Lydian messen- 
gers to the Oracle, one Alemzon, who 
seems to have been a shrewd fellow, with 
a sharp eye to the main chance, enter- 
tained them with generous hospitality ; 
which so pleased Croesus, when he was 
told of it, that he immediately invited 
When 


“ived, the King told him that he was 


Alemzon to visit him at Sardis. 
he ar 





at liberty to enter his treasury and help 
himself to as much gold as he could carry 
off on his person at once. No sooner 
said than done. Alemzeon, without bash- 


fulness, arrayed himself in a tunic that 
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the waist, drew 


biggest buskins in Sardis, dressed 


bagged abominably at 
on the 
his hair loose, and, marching into the 


treasure-house, (imagine what the treasu- 


waded 


cratic d 


ry of Croesus must have been,) 
into a desert of gold dust. Lk 


the bosom of his tunic, cra 


nim 
buskins, filled his hair full, and 


finally stuffed his mouth, so 


bastian 
that, as he 
passe d out, he could only Wil k | is fat re d 
eyes and bob to Croesus, who, when he 


hed, re 


his funny, but voracious guest for the 


had laughed till his sides a 


amusement he had afforded him by not 
only confirming the gift of gold, but con- 
ferring an equal amount in jewels and 


rich raiment. 


But we must not remain to marvel 
among the overwhelming displays of bar- 


Akbhar, 


Mogul, who on his birthday caused him- 


baric profusion. imperial 





olden scales three 


self to be weighed in 


times, — first against gold pieces, then 
against silver, and lastly against fine per- 
fumes,— who scattered among his cour- 
tiers showers of gold and silver nuts, for 


which even his gravest ministers were 


not too dignified to scramble,— even J 





bhar must not detain us. Nor - 





be, who made his marches, seated on a 


throne flashing with gold and rich bro- 


cades, and borne on the shoulders of 





men; while his princesses and favorite 
begums followed in all the pomp and 
glory of the seraglio, nestled in delicious 
pavilions curtained with massy silk, ; 
mounted on the backs of stately ele 
of Pegu and Martaban. 

We must get away from these; for th 
realm of the Supernatural and the Mar- 
vellous lies open before us, and on the 
very threshold, over which Sir John Man- 
conducts us, broods in his fi ry 


nest that wondrous fowl, the Phcenix. 


deville 

“In Egypt is the city of Eliopolis, that 
is to say, the City of the Sun. In that 
city there is a temple made round, after 
the shape of the temple of Jerusalem. 
The priests of that temple have all their 
Ww riting dated by the fowl that is called 
Pheenix ; and there is none but one in 


all the world. And he cometh to burn 


















himself upo the altar of the temple at 
t end of five hundred years; lor so 
iong | V And at the end of the 
five hundred years y array their altar 


carefully, and put thereon spices and live 
r things that will burn 
lightly. And then the bird Phenix com- 


eth and burneth himself to ashes. And 








first day next after, men find in th 
ashes a w 1; and the second day next 
after, men find a bird, quick and perfect ; 
and the t ld next after, he flieth 
iwa Ar ere is no more birds of 
iat kind the w 1 but that alone 
And 1 c t mirack God 
And men \ n that bird unto 
God, s » God | m 
and also t ( I 1 arose from death 
the tl his 1 men s n 
fly o and he Ss not 
m 1 more t n ¢ ic] And he | h 
a crest ¢ I l his | ud great I 
than the h And his neck is 
yelo' A ( ol an orial, that 1s 


colored $ ngs are ol pu 
, ! $y wand red. And 
n isal | K Upon ag 
, Set 
the sul i lili gioriousiy and 
nohlx 
r : . 
Li ) t | henixX May 
f s ie De Sautys, to 
nade 9 ff; rather ma ' 
fhems¢ s i rut i the 
¢ 1 
land of ¢ iideous t k 
Ul} n 1 I ( . ind tha 
1 1 1 ‘ 
in ft I 4 ead the 
land Ol s und of curs- 


eyes b lars into t - 
1 1 
oi those t n the hands and 
4 | D sad ion 14 
feet, | a it a ali I ed 
and fea r into the country of 
tl mm é ave but one leg th 
foot of w s arg that shades ] 
the res ody from the sun, when 
] } +} } ] + ‘ 
they their Dacks to rest at 


— 


e Land of Women, where 
and worthy. For once 


re was a K y in that country, and 





prese ntly befell a war 


with the S« ythians, and 
slain in battle, and with 
best blood of his real 


. : 
queen, and the other n 





that they were all wid 














t S al ever dream 
he town of Lop, s 
ed nea ( mi 
0 it dest called the 
i S $ ‘ as a V 
+] 
S entice tra 
tion W traord 
ng i ne, any 
| sea a 1 31 
t y unexpects y hea 
I 
} +] 
€ y th names, in a 
N y are accus 
th ull to proce¢ fi 
~ ‘+ i aw 
n ft 
l uC 





t ) i Mal i 
id cor 1ding tl 
( er ¢ n ) ty 

‘ Ww Vy in the i 

whence it s 1s 
, 1 , 
t lay breaks, they fi 
misled and draw 1 
l o sometimes 
Line sp ssun 
their tray ig-compa 
} } } 
Lhe 1 v name and 

t of tl Y r 

them out of the proj 
als iat some trav 
a the desert, ha 
ed » them to be at 
advancl ry toward ti 1 


being attacked and plunc 


en to flight. Thus, k 


and ignorant of the di 


é " 
od was spilled, th 
I 


ws, and ail the 














1 4} 
y armed them- 
" es, slew all 
t country 
l they wer 
1 
I W l 
u Y espe 
5 i 
t AS 
V a 
A) i ques- 
vf . 
\i o Polo, is 
I ol the 
1 c 
|) f Lor 
3 uc- 
" remain 
' } 
a al ' » 
g In sig ; 
, 1] 
‘ t voice to 
uy sing 
n ( pan- 
t irom e 
1 
} 
I t perish 
' led 
a } i Aut s 
L i + 1e 
a 
when 
cy ive veen 
1 n ol 
’ ] 
day, 
i e ol 
ns o address 
1 to draw 
I It is said, 
3, In elr way 
whi pm 
f armed men 
in u of 
} tak 
tered, ive tak- 
¢ the right path 
13 
on tl ould 
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take to regain it, they have miserably forgotten because that G 
cal } t} { } 
perished of el erea from the flasl 








belief ire the stories related of these forms of beauty, and 
spirits of the des h are said to fill umong men that the sl 
the r at times with the sounds of all wreathed lip should sta 
kinds of musical instruments, of drams, snd ndition of } 





' : 
Tle | t rt LY ve I the { n < t} 
t f G K * ( in girls ( 

In dans f horrors how fin ; 1 tl sa 











end l to stare at 7 G nd Roman, t \ 

ple as t man conq jon N 
rl sari t lso s teat s f i n I ern e! 

sol t ] ora fil the n l I e, uy 

appartit 3 Su s that « \\ ‘ l 

I 

ute a lity « ess embrace in t . Snhinw } 

sucl stl f the traveller, and l like a P 

hold him 1 tl t endous ‘ t eves. and 

Mean or flippant ideas may not « anquil And wv 

here } +} . puts T tl - . I =i ntl 

part of him, as the Asiatie puts off his Englishman, leaning fa 

dal mee the hes of h 0 l i] 1, will p! ntat 

Of such is the Eternal Sphinx, as Eot! ¢ the Nile, and 

Kinglake beheld her. We cannot feel the Faithful; and still t 

he | tr ! iL lly than by the l vi y I rand w 

of his ito of t I busy rac 

And 1 r the Pvran s, more won- i. earnest « 3s. and tl 

drous and more awful than all els lasting. You d 

tl land of | rypt, there sits tl ] e] the Snhinx!” 

Sphinx Com ly the er ; t Not les af ipendo <} 

the I is not of this world; tl Sphinx, and even g 

once W ship] | beast is a deforn and iteness n the plac 

a monster to this g ition: and ve M ih’s name, is the B 

you can see that those lips, so thick and in trance, and multitudi: 

heavy, were fashioned according to some ped. Shall I tell you how 

ancient mould of beauty, now forgotten,— him in his elorv ? 


* Leigh Hunt. We were approaching 


























of his glory; but you know where he 
strides over your head by the touch of 
his flaming sword. No words are spok- 
en; but your Arabs moan, your camels 
sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders 
ache ; and, for sights, you see the pat- 
tern and the web of the silk that veils 
your eyes, and the glare of the outer 
light. 

“Time labors on,—your skin glows, 
and your shoulders ache, your Arabs 


moan, your camels sigh, and you see 





the same pattern on the 
same clare beyond ; but conquering Ti 
marches on, and by-and-by the descend- 
ing sun has compassed the heave nn, ar 1 


arm, and 





now softly touches your rig 


throws your lank shadow over the s und, 


right along on the way to Persia. Then 
again vou look upon his face, fi 

er is all veiled in his beauty, 

ness of flames has become the 

roses; the fair, wavy cloud 


the mort i r now comes to hi 


more.—comes blushine. but 





on,—comes burning with 
hastens, and clings to his side.” 

When one has been suffi iently dis- 
Europized by remote travel, to become, 
nagination, a child again, and 


receive a child’s impressions from the 
I 





strangeness that surrounds him, the gro- 
tesque and fantastic aspects of his situa- 
tion afford him the same emotions, of 
unquestioning wonder and romantic sym- 
pathy that he derived in tl old time 


from the adventures of Sinbad the Sail 
or, the exploits of Ja k tl Gi nt-Kille r, 


what Gulliver saw, or Munchausen did. 
Behold Belzoni in the necropolis of 


The bes, era. 





ng on his very face among 





the dusty rubbish of unnumbered mum- 


ir bosoms 





mies, to steal papyri from t 
t 


Fatigued with 


1e exertion of s 





through a mummy-choked passage o 


la 


hundred yards, he sought a resting 


1 
i 
bnt when he would have sat down, his 
weight bore on the body of an Egyptian, 
and crushed it like a bandbox. He nat- 


1 recourse to his hands to sus- 


urally ha 





tain his weicht; but they found no better 


support, and he sunk altogether in a 





. ~y ° . . 
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crash of broken bones, rags, and wooden 
cases, that raised such a dust as ke pt him 
motionless for a quarter of hour, wait- 


ing for it to sul s le. Hk ct ld not move 


from the place, h ywwever, wit! ut in¢ reas- 
ing it, and every step he took smashed 
a mummy. Once, in forcing his way 
through a steeply inclined passage, al out 
twenty feet in leneth, and no wider than 


his body could be squeezed through. he 





was overwhelmed 1 an ulanche of 
bones, legs, arms, and hands, rolling from 
bovis ind every forw | } cht 
his face in contact with tl red fea- 
t s of some decayed Evyptian.* 





Bones, where his sick con les wer 
constantly disheartened by the sight of 
t] culls and skeletons of who had 
days, they passed fror to ninety) 
= ns a dav: but ¢1 ] that 
la ibout the well t FE! r were 
; Hac Those of , whose 
perfect and recular t poke them 
‘ ne. perhans beaut 1 e pa ticu- 
larly shocking Thei were still 
clasped around each ot] neck, in the 
ittitude in which they had cpired al- 
thouch the flesh had 1 nee been 
e umed in the rays of tl sun, and 
the blackened bones al were lef 
Parkyns, among the little greenish- 
gray monkeys of Tigré, enjoyed a treat 
to) mouth of our young imagina- 
P —_ He saw them conversing, 
taking care of their children, combing 


their hair, nursing or “trotting” them: 
and the passions of all—} usy, rage, 
love were as strongly marked as in 
men. They had a language as distinct 
to them as ours to us; and their women 


were as noisy and as fond of disputation 
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as any fish-fag in Billi 
“ On their marches, a few of the heed- 
less youth occasionally lagged behind to 


snatch a handful of berries; sometimes a 
matron halted for a while to nurse her 
baby, and, not to lose time, dressed its 
hair while it took its meal. Now and 
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"Neath Gregory’s throne a spider 
And snares the people for the kings: 


swings 


‘ Luther is dead ; old quan 





The stake’s black scars are healed with crass”: 
So dreamers prate ;—did man e’er live 


Saw priest or woman yet forgive ? 
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Peep o’er their creeds to where it lies. 
Spin, spin, Clotho, S} in ! 
Lachesis, twist ! and Atropos, sever ! 
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The silent headsman w fo r! 
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Tue aurora borealis, or rath« r, the po- the phenomena immediately connected 
lar aurora,—for there are aurore aus- therewith. 
trales as well as ror boreales has I 60, we al l, it was s t 
been an o f ider and admiration London in the shape of burning spe 
from time iim i il , ide which v l no less - 

liny and A rd phenom ena prop now than then ! 1u 
identical with e which later times playsare1 led during the fi 
have wit! 1. The ancients ranked following that dat D o ft , 
this with o tial h omena, as half of the seventeenth ce 1 t! | 
] ‘ 

ortend ; t ents. ! ena were tires ( en- 
i 

Ina Bb ' ited at London in the ¢ s being characte l by remark 
year 1599 22d verse of the 37th | uncy. After 1745, the disy s sud- 
( ) J ls thus: “ The bricght- denly diminished, and wet | ‘ 





ness commeth out of the Northe, the seen for the next nine years. ‘The pres- 





praise to God which is terrible.” The ent century has been favored to a 
writer of the Book of Job was very con- markable degree. Che displays 
versant wi iatural objects, and may the vears 1835, ’36, ’37, 46, °48, 4 


have refi 1 to the aurora borealis and and °59, have been especially 
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The seat of the aurora borealis is 


in the upper regions of 


ers. 
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the atmospher¢ 


though sometimes it years to be pro- 


less ek 





duced in the 


d regions where 
the clouds are formed. This, at least, 
is what follows from me obse rvations, 
espec ially from those of Captain Frank- 
lin, who saw an aurora borealis the light 


f which appeared to him to illuminate 


he lower surface of a stratum of clouds ; 

hilst some twenty-five miles farther on, 
Mr. Kendal, who had watched the whole 
of the night without losing eht of the 
sky for a single moment, did not per- 
ceive any tra yf | } Captain Par- 
ry saw an aurora borealis d iv itself 
against the side of a mou 1s und we 
are assured that a lumine ring has 
sometimes been perceived n the very 
surtace of t sea ) | " magnet 


} 
arason, I pla ia in ot 
about ) five n f 1 ¢ h ot 
in o1 I i n 1 rva- 
tions, whence: hey ht deduce th 
parallax o tl pher men 1 co . 
. , 
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i 
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] ‘ 
a greater elevatio t n fi li 3 M. 
Liais, having had th | tunity ¢ D- 
1. 1 
plying a method, wh he had de‘ l 


for measuring the height of aurorz bo- 
reales, to an aurora seen at Cherboure 
Oct. 31, 1853, found that the are of the 
aurora was about two and a half miles 
abov the er yund, at its lower age, 
Various observations made by Profes- 
sor Olmsted, in conjunction with Profes- 


Twining, Haven, led him, 





sor 

} + } ] m4 
on the contrary, to fix the elevation 
on different occasions at ty-two, one 
hundred, and one hundred and sixty 
miles He claims that it is rarely less 
than seventy miles from the earth, and 
never more than one hundred and sixty. 

‘ "i ee : 
Hi aiso Claims that its origin is smi- 
cal,—or, in other words, that the earth, 


in revolving in it 
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which evolves this strange lig! 
or less brillianey, as the body 
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or smaller. ) support this theory, he 
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very frequently heard by persons charg- 
ed with meteorological observations at 
the licht-house of Swenburgh Head, at 
the southern extremity of Shetland. M. 


Necker is not the onl 


y observer who has 


neither have MM. 


Lottie and By vais, who have obs rved 


not heard the noise ; 


so great a number of aurorz, ever heard 
it; and a great many others are in this 
ease. This may be due to the fact that 
it is necessary to be very near to the au- 
rora in order to hear the crepitation in 
juestion, and also to the fact that it is 
possible that it does not alwavs take 
place, at least in a manner sufficiently 
pow rful to be heard. 


We have just been pointing out, as 





concomi int effects of the aurora bore- 
alis, a noise ot ¢ epitation al ilovous to 
that of distant discharas 1d a sulphur- 
ous odor similar to that which accor 
panies the fall of light + M. Ma 
teuc » ol ed Pisa, during the 
appearance of a | int aurora bore- 
ulis, decided signs of positive electricit 





in the air; but of all phenomena, thos 


which invariably take place at the same 





time as th uppearance of the aurora bo- 
realis are the magnetic effects. Magne- 
, . ] : 

eecdiles tie st Dances in their 
direction which cause them to 
renerally to the west first, after- 

wards to the east These disturbances 
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vary in intensity, but they never fail to 


take place nd are ma ted even in 
pla sin wth h tl i 1 bore ilis is not 
visible. This coincidence, proved by M. 
Arago without ny exception, luring sev- 
eral years of ers s such that the 
learned Frenchman was able, without 
ever having | ni taken, to detect 
from tl | Th f the cellars of the 
observatory of Pa t} pearance of 
n aurora borealis M. Matteucci had 
the opportunity of o ry r this mag 
netic influen 1 i vy and 1 
markable form Il iw, during the ap- 


pearance of the ora borealis of N 
vember 17, 
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current; but when they a 

current from th utter ! Z 
null rhese effects \ rvea t 

times during Saturd Sa lav evenil 
d Sund I y marked du 


the effect of th iu 1 bore s, ¢ mag 
netic st n, ist u t 8) m 
mon or free electricity, with which the 
itmosphere is charged during a thunder- 





( i ing a 

thunder-storm, as soon as it reaches a 
cor wtor explodes with a sp , and 

comes at once d ted I other 
on the contrary, is of very low tension, 
remains upon the wires sometimes 
a minute, pi “luces magnetism, aecon 
poses chemicals, deflects the needle, anc 
is capable of being used for telem phi 
purposes, although, of course, imperf 
ly. 


Mr. O ». Wood, Supe rintends nt of 


the Canadian telegraph-lines, says :— 


“TI never, in my experience of fifteen 
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years in the working of tel 





raph-lines, 
witnessed anything like the extraordina- 
ry effect of the aurora borealis, between 


Quebec and Father Point, last night. 





The line was in most perfect order, and 
well-skilled operators worked incessantly 


ht o’clo K last evening till one 


from eig 
o'clock this morning, to get over, in even 
1 tolerably intelligible form, about four 


hundred words of the steamer “ India 





report for the press; but at the latter 
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hour. so completely were the wires under 
the influence of the urora borealis. that 
t was found utterly impossible to com- 
municate betwee tele iwh-stations, 
und the line was closed for th t.” 
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implies th t 1 1 borealis produces 
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struments are enabled to work; but the 
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he circumference only of this sur- 


is to form around it a continu- 


e. so 


ous luminous ring. ‘This ring possesses 


a movement of rotation around the mag- 
netized cylinder, sometimes in one direc- 
m, sometimes in another, according to 


the direction « f the dis harge and of the 


magnetization Finally, some more bril- 
}: . 
lan ts seem to come out from this lu- 





imference cing con- 


+] +] + f 4) y w 
fh the rest oF tine p Now 


minous Cire 


founded 
iounded W 

















= i 
the magnetic pole exercises over the lu 
] 
minous haze which we have 1 ntioned 
y } .- 
as always present during an aurora pre- 
ys |] 
cisely the same action which the pole of 
he electro enet exercis 1 the ex- 
I nt o ae ribed ; and wh 
I 
place ¢ ] mall scal f th 
I 
ment is precisely what takes pla 
large sca the phenome 1 of the au- 
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I the earth, ev ly nts 
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to him the known arc of the aurora; and 
, ' ae 
Innit is iways necessa- 
ys Lin the magnetic meridian of 
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he diameter of the luminous ring is 
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1 upon the intersection of the pl ine of 
he rine the axis of the terrestrial 
f P . aes 
) if we could determine rigorously 
he position of the aurora borealis, we 
1 +] ve t) 7 1) a 
ld then ive the means of knowing 
exactly that of the pole itself. 
Each observer sees the summit of the 
wuroral are at his magnetic meridian; it 
. : 
is, therefore, only those who are on the 
same magnetic meridian who see the same 


summit, and who are able by simultaneous 


observations to take its height. 


If the summit of the are pass beyond 


the zenith of the observer, the latter is 
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surround by the matter of the aurora 


led 
Tl 






borealis. 1is matter is nothing else than 
aqueous vapors traversed by the dischar- 
ges, and which are in general luminous 
only at a certain height from the ground, 
either because the air is there more rare- 
fied, or because they are themselves con- 
gealed, and more capable, consequently, 
of liberating their electric light. Then 
it is, that, from being nearer to the spot 
where the phenomenon is taking place, 
the observer hears the crepitation, or 
whizzing, of which we have spoken, espe- 
cially if he be in an open country and 
in a quiet place. But if the are do not 
attain to his zenith, he is situated beyond 
the region in which the meeting of the 
elec tric currents takes plac es he sees on- 
ly an are a little more elevated to the 
north or the south, according as he is situ- 


ther; and 





ated in one hemisphere or 
he hears no noise, on account of his too 
great distance. The ere pitation is the re- 
sult of the action of a powerful magnetic 
pole upon luminous electric jets in its im- 
mediate neighborhood. With regard to 
the sulphurous odor which some observ- 
ers have perceived, it arises, as does that 
which ac ompanie s the fall of lightning, 
from the conversion into ozone of the 
: of elec- 





oxygen of the air, by the passa: 
tric discharges. 
Gisler says, that on the high moun- 


n the traveller is some- 





times suddenly enveloped in a very trans- 


parent fog, of a whitish-gray color inclin- 





ing a little to green, which rises from the 
ground, and is transformed into an auro- 
ra borealis. The cirro-cumulus and the 
hazes become luminous when they are 
traversed by sufficiently energetic dis- 
charges of electricity, and when the light 
of day is no longer present to overcome 
their more feeble light. Dr. Usher de- 
scribes an aurora borealis seen in the 
open day, at noon, May 24, 1778. 
MM. Cornulier and Verdier are con- 
vinced, after carefully studying the sub- 
ject, that there are almost always auro- 
re boreales in the high polar latitudes, 
and that their brilliancy alone is vari- 


Bor alis. 


[De cember, 
able. This conviction is in accordance 
with the very careful observations which 
have now been made for four years in 
the northern hemisphere. It appears, 
as the result of these, that the aurora 


borealis is visible almost eve 





night, but it does not show its« 
the stations at the same time. From Oc- 
tober to March there is scarcely a ni 





in which it may not be seen; but it is in 
February that it is most brilliant. In 
1850 it was observed 


sixty-one nights and 





hundred and seven. 
nights in which the aurora is seen is 
much greater the nearer we are to the 
magnetic pole. 


De la Rive, from whose a 


tise upon Electricity we have borrowed 


our general views, and whose theory we 
have atte mpted to illustrate in this pa- 
per, concludes that the aurora borealis 
is a phenomenon which has its seat in 
the atmosphere, and consists in the pro- 


duction of a luminous ring of greater or 


less diameter, having for its centre the 


magnetic pole. Experiment shows, as 
we have seen, that, on bringing about in 
rarefied air the reunion of the two elec- 





tricities, near the pole of a powerful 





ficial magnet, a small luminous ring is 
produced, similar to that which consti- 


I 
tutes the aurora borealis, and 





by a similar movement of rotati 


aurora borealis would be due, consequent- 


ly, to electric discharges taking place in 
the polar re sions between the positive 
] ..s . P ] +] 
electricity of the atmosphere and the neg- 
ative el tricity of the earth. These elec- 
y 1 


tric discharges taking place constantly, 


but with intensities varying according to 


the state of the atmosphere, the aurora 





borealis should be a da 





phenomenon, 
more or less intense, consequi ntly visi- 
ble at greater or less distances, but only 
when the nights are clear,—which is per- 
fectly in accordance with observation. 

The aurora australis presents precise 
the same phenomena as the aurora bo- 
realis, and is explained, consequently, ip 
the same manner. 
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like the condition of the young 





eteenth centur 
Havi Nn possess on or in prospect the 
best p f half a world, with all its cli- 
iates d s to choose from; equipped 
with W vs of fire and smoke that fly with 




















him day and night, so that he counts his 
I not in miles, but in degrees, and 
ees ‘ isons change as the wild fowl 
sees them his annual flights; w uge 
if ans vays ready to take him on 
he 1 backs and push behind them 
vith tl pect ral or caudal fins the wa- 
rs that seam the continent or separate 
the | nispheres; hen 
tions, ler of that 1 
ull the } cies of th 
not lies, is e the 1 
last ; isolated in sp e from the races that 
ire governed by dynasties whose din 
cht crows out of human wrong, yet 
into tl most absolute solidarity 
man! 1 of all times and places by the 
one ereat thought he inherits as his na- 
tional birthright; free to form and ex- 
press his opinions on almost every sub- 
ject, and assured that he will soon ac- 
quir e last franchise which men with- 
hold from n that of statine th laws 
f his itual be ng ind the beliefs he 
wcey V t hindrance except from 
learer views of truth,—he seems to want 
nothing for a large, wholesome, noble, 
veneficent life. In fact, the chief dang ‘e 
is that he will think the whole planet i 
made for him, and forget that there are 


some possi ilities left in the débris of the 


civilization which deserve a 








certain resp tful consideration at his 
hands. 

The combing an i of this shag- 
gy wild continent are in some measure 


lone fe those who have 


vone 
itself 


form 


wv him by 
be Society has subdivided 


enough to have a place for ev 
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of talent. Thus, if a man show the least 
sign of ability as a sculptor or a painter, 
for instance, he finds the means of edu- 
cation and a demand for his services. 
Even a man who knows nothing but sci- 
ence will be provided for, if he does not 
think it necessary to hang about his birth- 
place all his days, — which is a most un- 
American weakness. The apron-strings 
of an American mother are made of In- 
dia-rubber. Her boy belongs where he 
is wanted ; and that young Marylander of 
ours spoke for all our young men, when 
he said that his home was wherever the 
stars and stripes blew over his head. 
And that leads me to say a few words 
of this young gentleman, who made that 
audacious movement lately which I chron- 
icled in my last record,— jumping over 
the seats of I don’t know how many board- 
ers to put himself in the place which the 
Little Gentleman’s absence had left vacant 
at the side of Iris. 


is found habitually at the side of any one 


When a young man 


given young lady,—when he lingers where 
she stays, and hastens when she leaves,— 
when his eyes follow her as she moves, and 
rest upon her when she is still, —when 
he begins to grow a little timid, he who 
was 80 bold, and a little pe nsive, he who 
was so gay, whenever accident finds them 
alone,—when he thinks very often of the 
given young lady, and names her very 
seldom,—— 

What do you say about it, my charm- 
ing young expert in that sweet science in 
which, perhaps, a long experience is not 
the first of qualifications ? 

——But we don’t know anything about 
this young man, except that he is good- 
poking, and somewhat high-spirited, and 
strong-limbed, and has a generous style 
of nature,—all very promising, but by 
no means proving that he is a proper 
lover for Iris, whose heart we turned 
inside out when we opened that sealed 
book of hers. 

Ah, my dear young friend! When 
your mamma — then, if you will believe 
it, a very slight young lady, with very 
came and told 
her mamma that your papa had — had — 


pretty hair and figure 
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asked —— No, no, no! she couldn’t say 
it; but her mother— oh, the depth of ma- 
ternal sagacity !— guessed it all without 
another word!— When your mother, I 
say, came and told her mother she was 
engaged, and your grandmother told your 
grandfather, how much did they know 
of the intimate nature of the young gen- 
tleman to whom she had pledged her ex- 
istence ? I will not be so hard as to ask 
how much your respected mamma knew 
at that 
your respected papa, though, if we should 


time of the intimate nature of 


compare a young girl’s man-as-she-thinks- 
him with a forty-summered matron’s man- 
as-she-finds-/ n, I have my doubts as t 


whether the second would be a fac-simile 
of the first in most cases. 

The idea that in this world each young 
person is to wait until he or she find: 
that precise counterpart who alone of all 


creation f 


was meant for him or her, and 
then fall instantly in love with it, is pret- 
ty enough, only it is not Nature’s way. 
It is not at all essential that all pairs of 
human beings should be, as we sometimes 
say of parti ular couples, “ born for each 
other.” Sometimes a man or a woman 
is made a great deal better and happier 
in the end for having had to conquer 
the faults of the one beloved, and make 


the fitness not found at fi 


rst, by gradual 


assimilation. There is a class of good 


women who have no right to marry per- 
fectly good men, because they have th 
* 


power oi 


] 
ruin but for the guiding providence of 


saving those who would go to 
a good wife. I have known many such 
cases. It is the most momentous ques- 
tion a woman is ever called upon to de- 
cide, whether the faults of the man she 


beyond remedy and will drag 


loves are 
her down, or whether she is competent 
to be his earthly redeemer and lift him 
to her own level. 

A person of genius should marry a per- 
son of 


character. Genius does not herd 


with genius. The musk-deer and the civ- 
et-cat are never found in company. They 
don’t care for strange scents, — they like 
plain animals better than perfumed ones 


Nay, if you will have the kindness to no- 
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tice, Nature has not gifted my lady musk- 
deer with the personal peculiarity by 
which her lord is so widely known. 

Now when genius allies itself with 
character, the world is very apt to think 
character has the best of the bargain. A 
brilliant woman marries a plain, manly 
fellow, with a simple intellectual mechan- 
ism;— we have all seen such cases. The 
world often stares a good deal and won- 
ders. She should have taken that other, 
with a far more complex mental machin- 
ery. She might have had a watch with 
the philos phic al « mpens ition-balance, 
with the metaphysical index which can 
split a second into tenths, with the mu- 
sical chime which can turn every quarter 
of an hour into melody. She has chosen 
a plain one, that keeps good time, and 
that is all. 

Let her alone! She knows what she 
is about. Genius has an infinitely deep- 
er reverence for character than character 
can have for genius. ‘To be sure, genius 
gets the world’s pr uise, because its work 


is a tangible product, to be bought, or 


had for nothing. It bribes the common 
voice to praise it by presents of speeches, 
poems, statues, pictures, or whatever it 
can pl ise with Character « volves its 
best products f * home consumption ; but, 
mind you, it tak deal more to feed a 
family for thirty years than to make a 
holiday feast for our neighbors once or 
twice in our lives. You talk of the fir 


of genius. Many a blessed woman, who 
dies unsung and unremembered, has giv- 
en out more of the real vital heat that 
keeps the life in human souls, without a 
spark flitting through her humble chim- 
ney to tell the world about it, than would 
set a dozen theories smoking, or a hun- 
dred odes simm in the brains of so 
many men of genius. It is in latent ca- 
loric, if Im ry borrow a philos yphic al ex- 





pressi n, that many of the noblest hearts 
give out the life that warms them. Cor- 
nelia’s lips grow white, and her pulse 
hardly warms her thin fingers,— but she 
has melted all the ice out of the hearts 
of those young Gracchi, and her lost heat 


is in the blood of her youthful heroes. 
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We are always valuing the soul’s tem- 
perature by the thermometer of public 
deed or word. Yet the great sun him- 
self, when he pours his noonday beams 
upon some vast hyaline boulder, rent 
from the eternal ice-quarries, and float- 
ing toward the tropics, never warms it 
a fraction above the thirty-two degrees 
of Fahrenheit that marked the moment 
when the first drop trickled down its 
side. 

How we all like the spirting up of a 
fountain, seemingly against the law that 
makes water everywhere slide, roll, leap, 
tumble headlong, to get as low as the 
earth will let it! That is genius. But 
what is this transient upward movement, 
which gives us the glitter and the rain- 
bow, to that unsleeping, all-present force 
of gravity, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, (if the universe be eternal.) 
—the great outspread hand of God him- 
self, forcing all things down into their 
places, and keeping them there Such, 


in smaller proportion, is the force of char- 






acter to fittul movements of genius, 


as the y are or have been linked to each 
other in many a household, where one 
name was historic, and the other, let me 
say the nobler, unknown, save by some 
faint reflected ray, borrowed from its 
lustrous companion. 

Oftentimes, as I have lain swineing on 
the water, in the swell of the ( helsea 


ferry-boats, in that long, sharp-pointed, 





black cradle in which I love to let the 
creat mother rock me, I have seen a tall 


ship glide by against the tide, as if drawn 








by some invisible tow-line, with a hundred 
strong arms pulling it. Her sails hung 
unfilled, her streamers were drooping, 
she had neither side-wheel nor stern- 
wheel; still she moved on, stately, in 
serene triumph, as if with her own life. 
But I knew that on the other side of the 


' 
ulk that 





ship, hidden beneath the great ] 


swam so majestically, there was a little 





toiling steam-tug, with heart of and 
arms of iron, that was hugging it close 
and dragging it bravely on; and I knew, 
that, if the little steam-tug untwined her 


arms and left the tall ship, it would wal- 
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low and roll about, and drift hither and 
thither, and go off with the refluent tide, 
no man knows whither. And so I have 
known more than one genius, high-deck- 
ed, full-freighted, wide-sailed, gay-pen- 
noned, that, but for the bare toiling arms, 
and brave, warm, beating heart of the 
faithful little wife, that nestled close in 
his shadow, and clung to him, so that no 
wind or wave could part them, and drag- 
ged him on against all the tide of circum- 
stance, would soon have gone down the 
stream and been heard of no more.— No, 
I am too much a lover of genius, I some- 
times think, and too often get impatient 
with dull people, so that, in their weak 
talk, where nothing is taken for granted, 
I look forward to some future possible 
state of development, when a gesture 
passing between a beatified human soul 
and an archangel shall signify as much 
as the complete history of a planet, from 
the time when it curdled to the time when 


its sun was burned out. And yet, when 
brain is weighed with a true 


a strong 
balancing a 
cold 


— It takes a very true man to be a 


heart, it seems to me like 


bubble against a wedge of 


fitting companion for a woman of genius, 
I am not sure 


that she will not embroider her ideal bet- 


but not a very great one. 


ter on a plain ground than on one with 


a brilliant pattern already worked in its 


texture. But as the very essence of gen- 


jus is truthfulness, contact with realities, 


(which are always ideas behind shows of 


form or language,) nothing is so con- 
temptible as falsehood and pretence in 
its eyes. Now it is not easy to find a 
perfectly true woman, and it is very hard 
And a 


woman of genius, who has the sagacity 


to find a perfectly true man. 


to choose such a one as her companion, 
shows more of the divine gift in so doing 
than in her finest talk or her most bril- 
liant work of letters or of art. 


I have been a good while coming ata 
secret, for which I wished to prepare you 
before telling it. I think there is a kindly 
feeling growing up between Iris and our 


young Marylander. Not that I suppose 
« o « 
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there is any distinct understanding be- 
tween them, but that the aflinity which 
has drawn him from the remote corner 
where he sat to the side of the young 
girl is quietly bringing their two natures 
together. Just now she is all given up to 
another ; but when he no longer calls upon 
her daily thoughts and cares, I warn you 
not to be surprised, if this bud of friend- 
ship open like the evening primrose, with 
a sound as of a sudden stolen kiss, and 
lo! the flower of full-blown love lies un- 


folded before you. 


And now the days had come for our 
little friend, whose whims and weaknesses 


had interested us, perhaps, as much as 


his better traits, to make ready for that 


long journey which is easier to the crip- 
ple than to the strong man, and on which 


who has 


none enters so willingly as he 
borne the life-long load of infirmity dur- 
At thi point, 


Ing his earthly pugrimage. 


un ler mo circumstances, I woul 


the doors and draw the veil of privacy 
over the chamber where the birth which 


we call death, out of life into the un- 


. : ; * , 
known world, is working its mystery 


But this friend of ours stood alone in th 


world, and, as the last act of his life was 


1 
mainly in harmony with the rest of its 


drama, I do not here feel the force of th 


ol lying against that 


death-bed literature which forms the sta- 


Saat ] 
yecnon commonly 


ple of a certain portion of the press. 


me explain what I mean, so that my 
readers may think for themselves a lit- 


} 


tle, before they accuse me of hasty ex- 
pre S31 ns. 


The Roman Catholic Chur 


tain | 


h has cer- 


formule for its dying children, t 


which almost 





them attach th« great- 


est importance. Phere is hardly a crim- 


inal so abandoned that he is not anxious 


to receive the “ consolations of r« ligion ” 
| 


in his last hours. Even if he be sensele Ss, 


but still living, I think that the form is 
gone through with, just as baptism is ad- 


ministered 
child. Now 
forms. We 


fection upon all symbols which give peace 


to the unconscious new-born 
we do not quarrel with these 


look with reverence and af- 














1 
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and comfort to our fellow-creatures. But 
the value of the 1 


consent to the ceremony is null, as testi- 


ew-born child’s passive 


mony to the truth of a doctrine. The 
automatic closing of a dying man’s lips 


on the cons ited wafer proves nothing 
in favor of the Real Presence, or any 
other doctrine. And, speaking generally, 
the evidence of dying men in favor of 
any belief is to be received with great 


caution. 








They commonly tell the truth about 
their present i li , no doubt. A dy- 
ing man’s d tion about anything / 
knows is go vidence. But it is of 
much less « e what a man thinks 
and says wl changed by pain, 
weakness, ¢ hension, than what he 
thinks when ] truly and wholly him- 
self. Most 1 s die in a very pious 
frame of expecting to go to glory 
at once j I man believes he shall 
meet a larg Lvé e of pirates and cut- 
throats in tl ets of the New Jeru- 
salem tha st folks that died in 


Unfortunately, there has been a very 





great tend to make capital of various 
kinds out of dying 1 n’s speeches. T! 

lies that ha put into their mouths 
for thi pu é endless. The prime 
minister, wh | breath was spent in 
scoldi his 1 , dies with a magnifi- 
cent apotl ’ 1 his lips,—manufac- 
tured by a I Addison gets up 
a tableau and utters an admirable sen- 
timent, — or somel ly makes the post- 


humous dyi epigram for him. The 


incoherent |} le of green fields is trans- 
lated into t l iage of stately senti- 
ment. O v l think, all that dying 
7 ’ ail 
men had to d was to say the prettiest 
thing they I to make their rhetor- 


yw themselves po- 


» than this is the torturing of dy- 


their evidence in favor 





that f belief. The « amp- 
followers of | selyting sects have come 
in at the clos Tr ¢ ) life where they 
could vet in, to strip the languishing soul 
of its thoughts, and carry them off as 
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*) 
Spolls. 


] 
priest who insists on the reception of his 





‘he Roman Catholic or other 


formula means kindly, we trust, and very 
commonly succeeds in getting the a quies- 
cence of the subject of his spiritual sur- 
gery. But do not let us take the testi- 
mony of people who are in the worst 
conditi m to form opinions as ¢ vidence of 


the truth or falsehood of that which they 





accept. A lame man’s opinion of d ancing 
is not good for much. A poor fellow 
who can neither eat nor drink, who is 
sleepl ss and full of pains, whose flesh 
has wasted from him, whose blood is like 
water, who is gasping for breath, is not 
in a condition to judge fairly of human 
life, which in all its main adjustments is 
intended for men in a normal, healthy 
condition. It is a remark I have heard 
from the wise Patriarch of the Medical 
Profession among us, that the moral con- 
dition of patients with disease above the 


creat breathing-muscle, the diaphragm, is 





more hopeful than that of ] atients 





di below it, in the digestive or- 
norant man 


has given us pathology when he thought 


vans. Many an honest i 





he was giving us psy« hology. Wi this 
vreliminary caution I shall proceed to 


1e story of the Little Gentleman’s leav- 


When the divinity-student found that 


our fellow-boarder was not likely to re- 


main long with us, he, being a young 

ee Sacins 4 Bc antt ‘ 
man of tender conscience an ilv na- 
ture, was not a little exercised on his be- 


half. It was undeniable that on several 








occasions the Little Gentleman had ex- 
pre sed himself with a gvood deal of free- 
dom on a class of subjects which, 1ecord- 
ing to the divinity-student, he had no 
right to form an opinion upon. He there- 


fore considered his future welfare in jeop- 





» Mugeletonian sect have a very odd 
way of dealing with people. If I, th 
Professor, will only give in to the Mug- 
eletonian doctrine, there shall be no ques- 
tion through all that persuasion that I am 


competent t ) judge of that doctrine ; nay, 





uoted as evidence of its truth, 
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testimony in its behalf; but if I utter any 
ever so slight Anti-Muggletonian senti- 
ment, then I become incompetent to form 
any opinion on the matter. This, you 
cannot fail to observe, is exactly the way 
the pseudo-sciences go to work, as ex- 
plained in my Lecture on Phrenology. 
Now I hold that he whose testimony 
would be accepted in behalf of the Mug- 
gletonian doctrine has a right to be heard 
against it. Whoso offers me any article 
of belief for my signature implies that I 
am competent to form an opinion upon it; 
and if my positive te stimony in its favor 
is of any value, then my negative testi- 
mony against it is also of value. 

I thought my young friend’s attitude 
was a little too much like 
Muggletonians. I also ren 


gular timidity on his part lest somebody 





should “ unsettle ” somebody’s faith, — as 
if faith did not require exercise as much 
as any other living thing, and were not 
all the better for a shaking up now and 
then. I don’t mean that it would be fair 
to bother Bridget, the wild Irish girl, or 


Joice Heth, the centenarian, or any other 


intellectual non-combatant; but all per- 
I 
a wi = helta® whtal 
sons who proclaim a veuel which passes 


judgment on their neighbors must be 


ready to have it “ unsettled.” that is. ques- 


tioned at all times and by anybod 


as one who sets up bars across a thor- 
ouchfare must ¢ xpect to have them taker 
down by every one who wants to pass, if 
he is stre ng enough. 

Besides, to think of trying to water- 
proof the American mind against the 
questions that Heaven rains down upon 





it shows a misapprehension of « new 


conditions. If to question everything be 


unlawful and dangerous, we had bette: 
undeclare our independence at once ; for 
what the Declaration means is the right 


to question everything, even the truth of 
its own fund umental proposition. 

The old-world order of things is an 
arrangement of locks and canals, where 
everything depends on kee ping the gates 
shut, and so holding the upper waters at 
their level; but the system under which 


the young republican American is born 


[ Dece mber, 


trusts the whole unimpeded tide of life 
to the great elemental influences, as the 
vast rivers of the continent settle their 
own level in obedience to the laws that 
govern the planet and the spheres that 
surround it. 

The divinity-student was not quite up 
to the idea of the commonwealth, as our 
young friend the Marylander, for in- 
stance, understood it. He could not get 


rid of that notion of private property in 


i 





truth, with the ri to fence in, and 


put up a sign-board, thus : 


ES ALL TRESPASSERS ARI 


WARNED 


OFF THESE GROUNDS 


He took the young 


Maryland 


for eoing to the Church of the 








where he had several times accon Pp nic 
[ris of late. 

I am a Churchman,—the young man 
said,— by education and habit. I love 
my old Church for many reasons, but 
most of all because I think it has edueat- 

} 


ed me out of its own 


of its highest teachings. I think I belong 


t 


y 


to the “ Broad Church,” if any of you can 
tell what that means. 
I had the rashness to att 


swer the question myself. 





Broad Church means the collective mass 
] ae 


i@ Of all CGenomuina 





of good peop 
Others say that such a definition is non- 


nse; that a church is an organization, 





and the scattered good 


ganization at all. 





will eventually come together on the ba- 
sis of one or two or more common articles 
of belief, and form a great unity. Do 


they see what this amounts to? It means 
an equal division of intellect! It is men- 
tal agrarianism! a thing that never was 
and never will be, until national and in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies have ceased to ex- 
ist. The man of thirty-nine beliefs holds 
the man of one belief a pauper; he is not 
going to give up thirty eight of them for 
the sake of fraternizing with the other in 
the temple which bears on its front, “ Deo 
erexit Voltaire.” <A church is a garden, 
d the 





I have heard it said, a ustration 





was neatly handled. Yes, and there is 





| 
| 


er 
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no such thing as a broad garden. It must 
be fenced in, and whatever is fenced in 
is narrow. You cannot have arctic and 
tropical plants growing together in it, ex- 
cept by the forcing system, which is a 
mighty narrow piece of business. You 
can’t make a village or a parish or a fam- 
ily think alike, yet you suppose that you 
can make a world pinch its beliefs or pad 
them to a single pattern! Why, the very 


life of an eccle ical organization is a 





life of induction, a state of perpetu il y 
disturbed equilibrium kept up by another 


charged body in the neighborhood. If 
. ‘ 
the two bodies touch and share their re- 


spective charges, down goes the index of 


the electrometer ! 
Do you know that every man has a re- 


ligious belief peculiar to himself? Smith 


is always a Smithite. He takes in exact- 
ly Smith’s-worth of knowledge, Smith’s- 
worth of truth, of beauty, of divini 


And Brown has from time immemorial 
been trying to burn him, to excommuni- 
cate him, to anonymous-article him, be- 
cause he did not take in Brown’s-worth 
of knowledge, truth, beauty, divinity. 
He cannot do it, any more than a pint- 
pot can hold a quart, or a quart-pot be 


filled by a pint 


° i 


Iron is essentially the 


same everywhere and always: but the 


sulphate of iron is never the same as the 
carbonate of iron. Truth is invariable; 
but the S ate of truth must always 
differ from the Brownate of truth 

The wider 


simpler the 


intell 
> intel 





ect, the larger and 


: . ° Letols tte l 1 
expressions In Which its KNOWI- 





edge is embodied. The inferior race, the 


degrade d and enslaved people, the small- 
minded individual, live in the details which 


to larger minds and more advanced tribes 
of men reduc« themselves to axioms and 
laws. As races and individual minds 


must always dif 





‘r just as sulphates and 
carbonates do, I cannot see ground for 
expecting the Broad Church to be found- 


ed on any fusion of intellectual beliefs, 





which of course implies that those who 
hold the larger number of doctrines as 
essential shall come down to those who 
hold the smaller number. These doc- 


trines are to the negative aristocracy 





; 
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what the quarterings of their coats are 
to the positive orders of nobility. 


The Broad Church, I think, will 
] 


be based on anything that requires the 





never 


use of language. Freemasonry gives an 
idea of such a church, and a brother is 
known and eared for in a strange land 
where no word of his can be underst dd. 
The apostle of this church may be a deaf 
mute carrying a cup of cold water to a 
thirsting fellow-creature. The cup of 
cold water does not require to be trans- 


lated for a foreigner to understand it. I 





am afraid the only Broad Church possible 


is one that has its creed in the heart, and 
not in the head, that we shall know its 
members by their fruits, and not by their 
words. If you say this communion of 


well-doers is no church, I can only an- 
swer, that all orga ized bodies have their 


limits of size, and that, when we find a 





man a hundred feet high and thirty 





broad across the shoulders, we wil look 
out for an organization that shall include 
all Christendom. 





Some of us do practica ly recognize a 
Broad Church and a Narrow Church, 
however. The Narrow Church may be 


seen in the ship’s boats of humanity, in 





the long boat, in the jolly boat, in the 

capt cic, lying off the poor old ves- 
I . I 

sel, t ing God that they are sat , and 


reckoning how soon the hulk containing 
the mass of their fellow-creatures will go 


down. The B | 


vad Church is on board, 


working hard at the pumps, and very 
slow to believe that the ship will be swal- 
lowed up with so many poor people in 


it, fastened down under the hatches ev- 


er since it floated. 

—— All this, of course, was nothing 
but my poor notion about these matters. 
I am simply an “outsider,” you know; 


only it doesn’t do very well for a nest o 


Hingham boxes to talk too much about 
outsiders and insiders ! 

Atter this talk of ours, I think these 
two young pt ople went pretty reguiar 
to the Church of the Galileans. Still 


they could not keep away from the sweet 
harmonies and rhythmic litanies of Saint 


Polycarp on the great Church festival- 





" 
.) 
‘ 
wits 
4s 
sf 
i fig 
atey 
thal 
“ 





Fro 
40d 


days; so that, between the two, they were 
so much together, that the boarders be- 
gan to make remarks, and our landlady 
said to me, one day, that, though it was 
noon of her business, them that had eyes 
couldn't help seein’ that there was some- 
thin’ goin’ on between them two young 
peop 
a very likely young man, though jest what 


; she thought the young man was 


a 
} 
i 


his prospecs was was unbeknown to her; 


but she thought he must be doin’ well, 


} 


and rather rue ssed he would be able to 


fo to 


take care of a fi mily, if he didn’t 


takin’ a house; for a gentleman and his 





wife could board a great deal cheaper 
than they could keep house ;—but the: 
that girl was nothin’ but a child, and 
Ww In’t think of bein’ married this five 
year They was good boarders, both « 
‘em, paid regular, and was as pooty a 
iple as she ever laid eyes on. 

- — ‘To come back to what I began to 
speak of before, the divinitv-student 
I 
Was exercised in mind about the Li 
tle Genth und, in the kindness of his 
heart for he was 1 good y ing man 
—and in t tre oth of his conviction 
—for he took it for granted that he and 
his « vd we eht. a | other folks and 
their crowd were wrong,—he determin- 


Little Gentleman round 


could 


-™ 
man, tha 





it him and 


have some conversation with him ; and 
received for answer that he would b 
welcome 

Phe divinity lent made him a vis 
therefore, and had a somewhat remark- 





able ¢ rsation with him, which I shall 
briefly rey with ttempting to jus 
t the | ons taken by the Little Gen- 
t nan He found him w but cah 





Iris sat silent by his pillow 
usual preliminaries, the di- 


Vinity-st nt said, in a kind way, that 





he was sorry to find him in failing health, 


that he felt concerned for his soul, and 





was anxious toa 





him in making prep- 

arations for the great change awaiting 
him. 

I thank you, Sir,—said the Little Gen- 
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tleman;— permit me to ask you, what 
makes you think I am not ready for it, 
Sir, and that you can do anything to help 
me, Sir ? 

I address you only as a fellow-man,— 
said the divinity-student, — and therefore 
a fellow-sinner. 

a man, Sir!—said the Lit- 
tle Gentleman. — I 
wreck of a 
not be judged with a race to 


I am not 


was born into this 
man, and I shall 


ch I do 


not belong. Look at this!—he said, 


world the 





and 





held up his withered arm.— See t 


and he pointed to his mis n extrem- 








itic Lay ye hand here !—and he laid 
his own on the region of | misplaced 
heart I have known nothing if 
of your rac¢ When I fi 

( s us | | und mys 

4 , or a = ] to s] 

strange child I ever ren 

fa 1 would not con me I 
was a broken | irted as well is broken- 
bodis l boy I erew int > 1 emotions 
of ripening ye and ; t I could 
] e lo 1 shrank from 1 presence 
I 1 ne aman in year | had noth- 
ing in common with ma od but its 
longings. My life is the dying pang of a 
worn-out race, and I shall go alone down 
into the dust, out of this world of men and 
women, without ever knowin tl fellow- 
hip of the one or the love of the other. 


I will not die with a lie rattling in my 





that I may bear i 





lieve it, Sir! I have too much faith for 
tha God has not left n wholly with 
( comiort, even here I lov this old 
place where I was bort e heart of 
the w d beats under the three hills 





} 


silent figure by his pillow. 
ed to accept meekly what has been allot- 


ted to me, but I cannot honestly say that 


I think my sin has been greater tha 


n my 
I bear the ignorance and the 


iffering. 
: f ] 


ions in my 


evil-doing of whole generat 











single person. I never drew a breath 





of air nor took a step that was not a 
punishment for another’s fault. I may 
have had many wrong thoughts, but I 
cannot have done many wrong deeds,— 
for my cage has been a narrow one, and 
I have paced it alone. I have looked 
through the bars and seen the great 
world of men busy and happy, but I 
had no part in their doings. I have 
known what it was to dream of the great 
i since my mother kissed me 
before she died, no woman’s lips have 
pressed my cheek,—nor ever will. 


ered 


rirl’s eyes glitt 











with a sudden film, and almost 10ut 
a thoug wi ual n- 
stin t I i » into her face with 
her h od, she bent over and kiss 
ed him. It v e sacrament that wash- 
ed « me long years of bit- 
terness Ll] 1 hold it an unworthy 


The Lit Gentleman repaid her with 














pla e, 1 the sick 
man, V the side of th 
room, W ] s he ud an 

sti \ had me 

ask had i 1 his memory 

tests | ed by which to 

of h s ess for hi 
seemed | their virt 

could t l child of s 

to t I P nt. The kiss of the 
fair-h een like a sign from 
he AVC 1 $ watch d over him 
whom |] ming but a1 ent 





Shall I h you ? I uid te! 
a paus \ 1 hay 
said, S I | J » Chris 
tian $ id i 
full of So we must not blam 
the di t, if he w is ¢ I 
by thos ngs of human sympat!l 


so much more in t) 
sermons of the Master than in the writ 


s, and 





which have 
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val Son the 


made the parable of the Prodi 
consolation of mankind, as it has been the 
] 


Ly hy on : 
stumbling-block of all exclusive doctrines. 





Pray !— said the Little Gentleman. 

The divinity-student prayed, in low, 
tender tones, that God would look on 
his servant lying helpless at the feet of 
his mercy; that he would remember his 
long years of bondage in the flesh; that 
he would deal gently with the bruised 
reed. Thou hast visited the sins of the 
fathers upon this their child. Oh, turn 
away from him the penaities of his own 


transgressions! Thou hast laid upon him, 


- on a lh : 

from infancy, the cross which thy strong- 
hild Ned to t . 

er chiaren are Caleu yn ») Take 1 P3 





that his 1 | infir- 
miti im 1 Thy judg- 
men i ri j If 
his eyes are not oper to all thy truth 
] { thy ( i} enten th darkness 
that rests upon him, even as i um 
through the v l thy Son to blind 
Bartin is, who sat by the wa i beg- 
ging ! 

Many more petitions he uttered, but 


all in the same subdued tone of tender- 





ned. pome 
¢ over him dur- 


I have been 





his cause before his self-elected spi itual 
adviser, —the emotion which overcams 
him, when the young girl obeyed the sud- 


den impulse of her feelings and 





uttered his last petition, « mmending 


to the Father through his Son’s interces- 
. . * 


him before 








760 The 
leaving his chamber. His face was chang- 
ed.— There is a language of the human 


countenance 





which we all understand 


without an interpreter, though the linea- 
ments belong to the rudest savage that 


ever stammered in an unknown barbaric 


dialect. By the stillness of the sharpened 
‘ , by the blankness of the tearless 


eyes, by the fixedness of the smileless 
mouth, by the deadening tints, by the 


contracted brow, by the dilating nostril, 


we know that the s yul is soon to leave its 
mortal tenement, and is already closing 


up its windows and putting out its fir 


— Such was the 


pect of the face 
which the divi 


} | 1 ty 
livinity-student looked, after 


the brief sile 





‘ich followed his pray- 


er. The change had been rapid, though 


not that abrupt one Is iabie to 


which 


happen at any moment in the 


1ese Cast 
The si k man look« | towards him. Fare- 
well, —he said. I thank you. Leave 


alone with Iris, he lifted his hand to his 
neck, and took from it, suspended by a 
siender chain, a juaint, antique-looking 
key,—the same key I had once seen him 





ed toa ved cabinet opposite his bed 
I 

one ol that had » attracted my 

curious eyes and set me wond 





lamp. — The 


cal 


young girl walked to the 


: <i : 
yunet and unlocked the door. 


recess appeared, lined with black velvet, 


against which stood in white relief an 








ivory crucifix. 


over it. She lighted the |] ump and came 
back to the bedside. The 


his eyes upon the figure of the dy 


lying man fixed 
ing Sa- 
viour.— Give me your hand,—he said ; 
and Iris placed her right hand in his left. 
So they remained, until presently his 


eyes lost their meaning, though they sti 





remained vacantly fixed upon the whit 
Yet he held the 
hand firmly, as if it 


image. young girl’s 


were leading him 
through some deep-shadowed valley and 


it was all he could cling to. But present- 


-rofessor at the Bre akfast- Table. 
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ly an involuntary muscular contraction 
stole over him, and his terrible dying 


girl as if she 


i poor were 
wedged in an engine of tortu She 


pressed her lips together and sat still. 


The 


tighter, until she felt as if her own slen- 


inexorable hand held her tighter and 


r fingers would be crushed in its gripe. 


Inqui- 


It was one of the tortures of 


ering, and she 





sition she was sufl could 


her place. Then, in her 


reat anguish, she, too, cast her eyes up- 
on that dying firure, and, looking upon 


its pierced hands and feet and side and 
lacerated forehead, she felt that she also 
must suffer uncomplaining. In the mo- 


ment of her sharpe st pain she 


did not 
' 


ret the duties of-her tender office, but 





id with 





dried the dy ing man’s moist fi 











her handkerchief, even while the dews 
of agony were glistening on heg own 
H W long this ver <¢ yuld 
tell Ti und things you 
and I talk a but the v ms whom 
i men and righteous judges used to 
tre 1 on < y nes | new t y hat 
they me ian you or | W s that 
eat bucket of water for ? said t Mar- 
chioness de Briny rs, be e@ s was 
place 1 on th rack For nay 
said the torturer to the t nat 
— She could not think that it would 
ta such a flood to quench t fire in 
h d so keep her alive for her confes- 
sion The torturer knew better than 
After a time not to be counted in min- 
utes, as the clock measures,—without any 


. 1 
warning, tl 


vere came a swift change of 


his features; his face turned white, as 


the waters whiten when a sudden breath 


passes over their still surface ; the mus 
cles instantly relaxed, and Iris, released 
at once from her care for the sufferer 
and from his unconscious grasp, fell 
senseless, with a feeble cry,—the only 


utterance of her long agony. 


Perhaps you sometimes wander in 
iron gates of the Copp’s 


through the 
burial-ground. 


Hill 
] 


round among the graves that crowd each 


You love to stroll 
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lat 


other in the thickly peopled soil of that 
breezy summit. You love to lean on the 
free-stone slab which lies over the bones 
of the Mathers,—to read the e 


rc + , T ] v 1 “ ; 7 £ ljeel 
of stout John Clark, “despiser of little 


iph 
I 





d sorry actions,”—to stand by 
ave of sturdy Daniel Malcom 


lintered slab that 











’ 
| ] 
. — : , 
( rebel’s story, —to kneel by 
ston that says how the three 
3 ther, mother, and young 
1 on the same day and lie 
1 mystery: the subject 
| | 
» moving ballad the late Bens IN 
FRANKLIN may be seen in his 4 
; ; . , - 
biogray V 1 WI xp es t 
4 ‘ | | 
of tl t p t } h ] 
pnaiuo i i Ln 9 3 
I 
4} 
the st og 
Not ak « ee 
fair 1 ] is fit to } la 
well-o ly tell 5 } 
5 | i | . ‘ Ww h 3 
P Id t wish you 
St DI -place ot ol ) 
) } ¢] | 
‘ ul » tuid i ‘ 
be know unong tl ; 
‘ , ' 
it ] So i0ng an 
| g fu 
, 
I Ss l Is tru 
: 
i nh a saga us I > 
1] 
er of | s, you will at on 
; 
it; | I ud ¢ s und 
nust i I diligently 
y hint le 
| G n e he 
; , 
ionged i I x the old nam na 
the old : iB m p 
At tl I g-place is tl v- 
er, alive he wings and ante f 
its < ssal W Ss: ove ) 
are the g t war ps, and tl long 
euns when they roar, s é 
soil in 1 | ‘ ind in the st 


= " 
chimes W ur e Boston boy’s / : 
] , } 1 { = 1 
des Va , Whose echoes follow him all 
the world ! 


I told you a good while ago that the 
Little Gentleman could not do a bett 


thing than to leave all his money, what- 


ever it might be, to the young girl who 





has since that established such a cl 


ood 


upon him. He did not, howev 
considerable be juest to one of our publ 
titutions keey 


remembrance. The telescope through 


which he w is fond of watching the heav- 
enly bodies, and the movements of which 


had been the source of such odd fancies on 


ic 


ins ss his name in grateful 


my part, is now the 








yas t ‘ d . we 
>» h io isioned me so! y per- 

I 
. > hought t W no 
i t he had a s nd :part- 

! h he had mad La 

g nale relati Othe 
; : opimion that he wa as I once 
suggested, a “ Bluebeard” with patri- 
I es, and I hav en been 
nsur for introducing so Ori l ar 
eler ! »my record of boa 10-hous« 
( 1 and sec fessor, some 
— hen I} ¢ else to do 
and ask m¢ to pla s Devil's 
S z on that « ument 








- 
m, well known to ama- 


teurs as one of the master-pieces of Jo- 





ng come 

o near the cry of a prima d s the 

A string of this instru- 

ment 1 ite the 
resembl g sO 

ry n whe 1 th 





rang the bell 


nd asked what was the matter 





in the house. He had heard a woman’s 








The Professor at 


screams, —he was sure of it. I had to 
make the instrument sing before his eyes 
before he could be satisfied that he had 
not heard the cries of a woman. This 
instrument was bequeathed to me by the 
Little Gentleman. Whether it had any- 
thing to do with the sounds I heard com- 
ing from his chamber, you can form your 


own opinion ;—I have no other conjec- 





It is not true that a second 
apartment with a secret entrance was 
found ; and the story of the veiled lady 
is the invention of one of the Report- 
ers. 

Bridget, the housemaid, always insist- 
ed that he died a Catholic. She had 
seen the crucifix, and believed that he 
pray lon his knees before it. The last 
circumstance is very probably true; in- 
deed, there was a spot worn on the car- 
pet just before this cabinet which might 
be thus accounted for. Why he, whose 
whole life was 1 crucifixion, should not 
love to look on that divine image of 
vy, I Cannot see; on the 
contrary, it seems to me the most natural 
thing in the world that he should. Sut 


there are those who want to make pri- 
I 





vate property of everything, and can’t 
make up their minds tl 


don’t think as they do should c¢! 





interest it 





press d in the central figure o 


1] 


tendom which includes us a 


before the boarders that he should meet 





divinity-student expressed a hope 








him in heaven. 
er he'll meet you,— said the young fel- 
low John, rather smartly. The divinity- 
student hadn't thought of that. 
I 


and I trust I have shown him in a kind- 


owever, he is a worthy young man, 


ly and respectful light. He will get a 


parish by-and-by ; 





marry the sister of an old friend,— the 
Schoolmistress, whom some of us remem- 
ber,— and as all sorts of expensive ac- 
cidents happen to young married min- 
isters,- he will be under bonds to the 
amount of his salary, which means star- 
vation, if they are forfeited, to think all 


his days as he thought when he was set- 


the Break, fast- Table. 
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tled, unless the majority of his people 


change with him or in advance of him. 


A hard ease, to which nothing could 


reconcile a man, except that the faithful 
discharge of daily duties in his personal 


relations with his parishioners will make 
him useful enough in his way, though as 
a thinker he may cease to exist before 
he has reached middle we. 

—— Iris went into mo 
Little Gentleman. Although, as I have 


said, he left the bulk of his p operty, by 





will, to a public institution, he added a 
} 


coaicn, 





by which he disposed of various 
pieces of property as tokens of kind re- 
membrance. It was in this way I be- 
came the possessor of the wonderful in- 
strument I have spoken of, which had 
been purchased for him out of an Italian 
] 





convent. The lan 





ud) was inforted 
with a small legacy. The following ex- 
tract relates to Iris: “ in considera- 
tion of her manifold acts of ki ness, but 
only in token of grateful remembrance, 
and by no means as a reward for services 
which cannot be compensated, a certain 

- ar 

messuage, with th i i eto ap- 
pertaining, situate in Street, at the 


North End, so called, of Boston, afore- 





Sal l, the same being the house in which 
I was born, but now inhabited by several 
families, and known as ‘the Rookery.’” 
Iris had also the crucifix, the portrait, 
and the red-jewelled ring. The funeral 
or death’s-head ring wa 1 with him. 
It was a good while, after the Litt 
Gentleman was gone, | re our board- 
ing-house recovered its wonted cheerful- 


ness. There was a { 
and local prejudices that we liked, even 
while we smiled at them. It was hard to 
see the tall chair thrust way among use- 
less lumber, to dismantle his room, to take 
down the picture of Leah, the handsome 
Witch of Essex, to move aw iy the mas- 
sive shelves that hel l the | oks he love a 
to pack up the tube through which he 
used to study the silent stars, looking 
down at him, like the eyes of dumb crea- 
tures, with a kind of stupid half-conscious- 
ness, that did not worry him as did the 


eyes of men and women,—and hardest 





we crew ¢ heerfi 


man with the diamond 











her 


- implied. 


ushe d 


his forehead, wearing a 





that sacred figure to 
always turned and 
feelings it inspired 


xities of his busy brain. 


iad to be done. 





table something 


wore 


[he Koh-i-noor, as we 


m after that “ little 

fellow John called 
ff second best. 
loubt hastened by a 
inclos- 

‘had 
of affection, ere she 
had 


followed by anoth 


ladvy’s d 1ughter, 


h ur which she 


of the vows he 


ine, as were his lim- 
e trunk that held it. 


;s of Mrs. Allen’s cel- 


tion, each of them assert- 


ior as a bottle, that 


were 


“not a dye,’ 


ft to us of the Koh-i- 


forward, the landlady’s 
1 decided improve- 
carrying } rself 1 : 
She ibolished the 


ummy side-curl. She 


‘ty . a 
icles of 


; , 
“ jewelry. 
her mother in some 


ities. She became a 
the ministrations of 
ryman, having been 
in’ by witnessing a 
y in which he called a 


ar d 


gentility which 


a “oentleman” 
» of 

She even took a 
led a Sahbath school, 


held on Sunday, and by 


rday, as the name she 
All this, which 
is I believe, on her 
] 


d with a great improve- 


r, ended in her bring- 
man, with straight, 


so as to stand up 
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pair of green spectacles, and dressed in 
loeloth 


black broadcloth. 





His personal aspect 


. : : , 
and a certain solemnity of countenance, 


led me to think he must be a clergyman; 


and as Master Benjamin Franklin blurt- 
al of us boarders, 
beau,” I 


pleased at the prospect of her becoming 


ed out before sever one 
day, that “Sis had got a was 


, however, 
1 


solemn look 


a minister’s wife. 


I found that the son 


On inquiry 


what 





which I had noticed was indeed 


a& pro- 
fessional one, but not clerical. He was 
a young undertaker, who had t suc- 





ceeded to a thriving busi 
going on well at this time of 
ud for the | 


ther. 


4° 
believe, are 


} 


L 


writing, and [ am 
daughter and her n Sextons and 
undertakers are 


( I eerfullest pe ople 


at home, as comedians and 





are the most melancholy in 


their domes ‘ ] 

As our oid boardir house is still in 
existence, I do not feel at liberty to give 
too minute a statement of the present 


condition of each and all of its inmates. 


I am happy to Bay, however, that they 





are all ali 
That kind 
posite to me is 


e and well, up to this time. 


tleman who sat op- 


older, as old 


men will, but still smiles beni 


wing 
on untly on 
} 


all the boarders, and has come to be a 


kind of father to all of them,—so that 
on his birthday there is always something 
The Poor Rela- 
into a filial feel- 


birth- 


like a family festival. 





tion, even, has war 


ing towards him, on his last 


day made him a beautiful present, name- 


ly, a very handsomely bound copy of 
Blair’s celebr ite d poe nm” The Gr ive.” 
The i 


says, “in 


John is still, as he 


» 7 


ita pris at 


young 


man 


fust-rate fettle saw him 


exhibi- 


spar, not lone since 


tion, and do himself great credit in a set- 








to with Henry Finneg 


sional gentleman of 


ss, Esq., a profes- 
celebrity. I am 
pleased to say that he has been promot- 
ed to an upper clerkship, and, in conse- 
quence of his rise in office, has taken an 
apartment somewhat lower down than 
number “ forty-‘leven,” as he facetiously 
called his attic. 
truth, or not, in the story of his attach- 


Whether there is any 








ment to, and favorable reception by, the 
extensive 
establishment, I 


daughter of the head of an 


grocer’s will 


wholesale 
not venture an opinion; I may say, how- 
ever, that I have met him repeatedly in 
company with a very well-nourished and 


I under- 


stand, is the daughter of the house in 


high-colored young lady, who, 


question. 


Some of the boarders were of opinion 





that Iris did not return the undiseuised 
attentions of the handsome young Mary- 
lander. Instead of fixing her « yes stea | 
ily on him, as she used to look upon the 
Little Gentleman, she would turn them 


away, as if to avoid hisown. They often 


went to church together, it is true; but 


} 


nobody, of course, st oses there is ai 





relation between religi 


those 


us sympathy and 


wretched “sentimental” movements 





of the human heart upol which it is 
commonly agreed that 1 better 

based than society, civilizati f l 
ship, the relation of husband and wife, 
and of parent and child, and which many 
people must think were singularly over- 


rated by the Teacher of Nazareth, wl 
whole life, as I said before, was full of 


sentiment, loving this or that young man, 


pardoning this or that inner, weepil 





I 
over the dead, mourning for the doc med 
city, blessing, and perhaps kissing, the 
little children so that the Gospels a 


i 
as the last 


still cried over almost as often 


work of fiction ! 


But one fine 


bled up to the door of our boardit 


} 


house a hack containing a lady in 


and atrunk on the outside 

friend the lady-patroness of Miss Ivi 
the same who had been ealled by he 
Model of all tl 


Once a week sh 


admiring pastor “ T) 


Virtues.” 


had writt 


a letter, in a rather formal hand, but full 


her 


come to carry 


advir e, to 


had 


of ror nd 


And 


young charve 


now she | 


she was likely to learn under her present 


The 
ever, was to stay awhile, 
- before they should 


Model, 


course of teaching. 


more, 
gether. 
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June morning there rum- 


It was our 
away, thinking that she had learned all 
how- 


a week, or 


ke ave to- 





. Decembe r, 


Iris was obedient, as she was bound to 
be. She was respectful, eratetul, 
child is with a just, but not tender parent. 
Yet something was wrone. She | 
of her 


trances, 


and became status ike, 


as be fore, only t 


3 wan and sient, tas 


rrival. ww Wa tea 
nothing at table, smiled as if by a forced 
effort, and often looked vaguely away 


her, her 


looking at 





h the shining moisture 


iat must not be allowed to gath- 





er and fall Was it grief t parting trom 
the place where her strange friendship 
had erown up with the Little Gentle- 
man ¢ Yet sh seemed to have become 
reconciled ] ] und rather to have 
1 deep f ling f vratitud that she had 
been permitted to care for him in his 
la weary ¢ 
The Sunday a the Mod irrival 
t] lady 1 in al ( | l | ind 
] 1 to shut | ] a dark- 
( l room alone. O r friend 
the opr t i to her to 
the Church of the G They 
but little <¢ . 
thoughts” for the service, I devon 
] ‘ My kind ) KK 1 tl I wtor 
! hed that day one of hi ermons 


that make us all feel like brothers and 


te and his text was that affectionate 
one from John, “ My little children, let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, 


but in deed and in truth.” 


Whe n Iris 


wut of ¢] 


I are little children, Iris! 
| looked in his face an in unt, as if 
1, f there was something stranee 
t} tone of | vo S} smiled 
‘ i 
In deed and in truth, hl 
W hat shall a poor girl say or do. when 


ong man falters in his speech before 
her, and can do nothing be 


0 tter than hold 
hand to 


finish his broken sen- 
The poor cirl said nothing, but qui tly 


laid her ungloved hand in his, —the lit- 
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tle soft white hand which had ministered 
so tenderly and suffered so patiently. 

The blood came back to the young 
man’s cheeks, as he lifted it to his lips, 
even as they walked there in the street, 
touched it gently with them, and said, 
“It is mine! 


Iris did not contradict him. 


The seasons pass by so rapidly, that I 
am startled to think how much has hap- 
pened since these events I was de scribing. 
Those two young people would insist on 
having their own way about their own 
affairs, notwithstanding the good lady, so 
justly called the Model, insisted that the 
age of twenty-five years was as early as 
uny discreet young lady should think of 
incurring the responsibilities, ete., ete. 
Long before Iris had reached that age, 
she was the wife of a young Maryland 
engineer, directing some of the vast con 
structions of his native State,— where 
he was growing rich fast enough to be 
able to decline that famous Russian offer 
which would have made him a kind of na- 
bob in a few years. Iris does not write 
verse often, nowadays, but she some- 
times draws Ihe last sketch of hers I 
have seen in my Southern visits was of 
two children, a boy and girl, the young- 
est holding a silver coblet, like the one 
she held that evening when I I was so 
struck with her statue-like beauty. If in 
the later summer months you find the 
grass marked with footsteps around that 
grave on Copp’s Hill I told you of, ‘and 
flowers scattered over it, you may be sure 
that Iris is here on her annual visit to the 
home of her childhood and that excellent 
lady whose only fault was, that Nature 
had written out her list of virtues on 
ruled paper, and forgotten to rub out the 
lines 

One thing more I must mention. Being 
on the Common, last Sunday, I was at- 
tracted by the cheerful spectar le of a 
well-dressed and somewhat youthful pa- 
pa wheeling a very elegant little carriage 
containing a_ stout baby. A buxom 
young lady watched them from one of 
the stone seats, with an interest which 


VOI 18 





IV. 
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could be nothing less than maternal. I 
at once recognized my old friend, the 
young fellow whom we called John. He 
was delighted to see me, introduced me 
to “ Madam,” and would have the lusty 
infant out of the carriage, and hold him 
up for me to look at. 

Now, then,— he said to the two-year- 
old,— show the gentleman how you hit 
from the shoulder.— Whereupon the lit- 
tle imp pushed his fat fist straight into 
my eye, to his father’s intense satisfac- 
tion. 

Fust-rate little chap, — said the papa. 

Chip of the old block. Regl’r little 
Johnny, you know. 

I was so much pleased to find the 
young fellow settled in life, and pushing 
about one of “them little articles” he 
seemed to want so much, that I took my 
“ punishment ” at the hands of the infant 
pugilist with great equanimity.— And how 
is the old boarding house ? I asked. 

A 1,—he answered.— Painted and 
papered as good as new. Gahs in all the 
rooms up to the sky-parlors. Old wom- 
an’s layin’ up money, they say. Means 
to send Ben Franklin to college. — Just 
then the first bell rang for church, and 
my friend, who, I understand, has be- 
come a most exemplary member of soci- 
ety, said he must be off to get ready for 
meetin’, and told the young one to “ shake 
dada,” which he did with his closed fist, 
in a somewhat menacing manner. And 
so the young man John, as we used to 
call him, took the pole of the miniature 
carriage, and pushed the small pugilist 
before him homewards, followed, in a 
somewhat leisurely way, by his pleasant- 
looking lady-companion, and I sent a sigh 
and a smile after him 

That evening, as soon as it was dark, 
I could not help going round by the old 
boarding-house. The “ gahs” was light 
ed, but the curtains, or, more properly, 
the painted shades, were not down. And 
so I stood there and looked in along 

the table where the boarders sat at the 
evening meal, — our old breakfast-table, 
which some of us feel as if we knew so 


well. There were new faces at it, but 
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also old and familiar ones. — The land- 
lady, in a wonderfully smart cap, looking 
young, comparatively speaking, and as if 
half the wrinkles had been ironed out of 
her forehead. — Her daughter, in rather 
dressy half-mourning, with a vast brooch 
of jet, got up, apparently, to match the 
gentleman next her, who was in black 
costume and sandy hair, — the last rising 
straight from his forehead, like thé marble 
flame one sometimes sees at the top of a 
funeral urn.— The poor relation, not in 
absolute black, but in a stuff with specks 
of white; as much as to say, that, if there 
were any more Hirams left to sigh for 
her, there were pin-holes in the night of 
her despair, through which a ray of hope 
adorer. — Mas- 


rrown taller of 


might find its way to an 
ter Benjamin Franklin, 


late, was in the act of splitting his face 


open with a wedge of pie, so that his 
features were seen to disadvantage for 
the moment. The good old gentleman 
was sitting still and thoughtful. All at 


once he turned his face toward the win- 
dow where I stood, and, j ist as if he had 
seen me, smiled his benignant smile. It 
was a recollection of some past pleasant 


moment; but it fell upon me like the 
blessing of a father 
I kissed my hand to them all, unseen 


as I stood in the outer darkness; and as 


I turned and went my way, the table 
and all around it faded into the realm 
of twilight shadows and of midnight 


dreams. 


And so my year’s record is finished. 
The lh 


Professor has talked less than his 
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predecessor, but he has heard and seen 
more. ‘Thanks to all those friends who 
from time to time have sent their mes- 
sages of kindly recognition and fellow- 
feeling ! Peace to all such as may have 
been vexed in spirit by any utterance 
these pages have repeated! They will, 
doubtless, forget for the moment the dif- 
ference in the hues of truth we look at 
through our human prisms, and join in 
this 


singing (inwardly) hymn to the 


Source of the light we all need to lead 








us, and the warmth which alone can 
, Ny , 
make us all brothers. 
A SUN-DAY HYMN. 
Lorp of all being! throned afa 
rhy glory s from sun and 
Centre and il of every sph 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 
Sun of ou : , nis 
Star of our hope ! ened | 
Cheers the long watches of the 
Our! echt is smil 
Our! nti is 
i) \ I V ur h y mer 5 
All, save the clouds of sin, are tl ! 
Lord of all life yw, above, 
W hose lig , whose wat lov 
B et ‘ ng 
We 1 r own 
Grant us thy t h to make u ‘ 
And g that bur ’ 
I t \ irs Ciaim 
UO l ! ive y flan 
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NOTICES. ‘ 


forming an essential part of the scheme 
of University studies. For centuries there 


had been an “ intelk l 


ctual onesidedness 
at Oxford. It had chiefly cultivated clas 
sic learning. But it has now undertaken 


to repair the deficiency that existed in t 


respect, and, while still retaining all it 
classic studies, it has added to them a full 
course of training in the knowledge of Na 























bject is,” says Dr. Acland, ’ 
of tl professors of the 
University yur ol t is,—first, to giv 
the learner a il view of t pl on 
which ! s s constituent parts l 
of the rela which it occupies as a world 
mong worlds nd secondly, to enable him 
to the most complete scientifk 
mann if I purpose nv detailed 
portion \v s powers qualify him to 
rasp 
suci 1 ol tt es the Univer vir 
to full symy t present tender I 
cies of ed n our own country. With 
s, scientific pur s 1 the stud f Na 
ture are receiv eater and gt r at 
t tion and I I a conti lly irge! p 
share of the interest, the time, and the ta 
ent of students ready « 7 
tl sd r of $s increase, in m of 
ir best ins itions of learning, and many 
ri lu | men, an intel ual ‘ 
‘ S nes fa trary, but not ke 
tunat . that which lot 
existed at O The temper of our 
™ | the Ww T l 1 I the I t T { 
the ve t of the so-called practical 
traits ( wcter under the stimulus of 
our polit i 1 social nstitutions, tl 
solitary diss tion of An ca f 1 tl 
history 1 the a vements of t Old 
World, the melancholy abser if x 
t nts past ess and wor - R 
I many o r rcumstal S ] lliar t 
Oo Nos ii 8 to weaken I 
ral rest what are called clas i 
studies, and to direct the attent t 
most amb is and active minds far too 
exclusively to the pursuits of science. And 
when to thes rcumstances pet iliar to 
ourselves is led the influence of those . 


had the 
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to give of late years more and more of 
thought and study to the investigation of 
Nature and to the pursuits resulting there- 
from, it is not strange that learning, so- 
called, should, for the present at least, find 
itself but poorly off in America, and that 
the essential value of learned studies for 
an even and fair development of the intel- 
lectual faculties should be far too little re- 
garded. The danger that arises from a 
9 exclusive devotion to scientific pursuits 
s pointed out by Dr. Acland in a passage 
which deserves thoughtful consideration, 
oming as it does from a man distin 


guished not more for scientific er 





than for his wide and cultivated intellect 
‘The further my observation has extend 


ed,” he says, “the more satisfied I am that 





no knowledge of things will supply the plac 
of the early study of letters, —Jitere hu- 
naniores. 1 do not doubt the v of any 
honest mental labor. Indeed, since the 


material working of the Creator has been 


so far d ayed to our gaze, it is both dan- 





gerous and full of impiety to resist its en 


nobling influence, even on the ground that 
His 7 work is greater But notwith- 
standing this, the study of language, of 
iistory, and of the thoughts of great men 
which they exhibit, seems to r ilmost 
necessary (as far as learn necessa 
at a for disciplining the irt, f ‘ 
vating the ul, and for pre ng t way 
for the growth in the you ! I 
sonal spiritual lif w t I 
hand, the best corrective t " ! 
scholarship, and to conceit in n il | 
losoph is the study ol t ts and iaws 
exhibited by Natural Scien 

Ox! 1, hav thus tully acknowk | 
the n lof enlarging her sys 1 of edu 
1lion, at once set about prepa ii 
for the Natural Sciences within her pr 
cincts The building of the Oxford J) 

um is a fact character c of t la 

it of the University, and of special 





st from the design and nature 
architecture. It is not merely intend 
for the holding of collections in the d 
ferent departments of physical science, but 
it contains also lecture- and work-rooms, 
and all the accommodations required for 
in-door study. ‘To provide the mere s! 

of such a building, the University granted 
the sum of £30,000. The design that was 
selected from those which were sent for 


competition was of the Gothic style, —the 





[D -cembe ry 


work of Messrs. Deane and Woodward; 
and this style was chosen because it was 
that, “in respect of 
adaptation to any given wants, Gothic has 


believed 





no superior in any known form of Art,” — 
and that, this being so, “it was, upon the 
whole, the best suited to the general arc 


tectural character of Medizwval Oxford 
Che centre of the edifice, which is to 


contain the collections, consists of a quad- 











rangle,” covered by a glass roo rhe 
court is surrounded by an open arcade of 
two stories. “‘ This areade furnishes ready 
means of commu ition between the sev 
eral departments and their collect 3 in 
the area.” ‘“ Round the arcade is ranged 
upon three sides the main block of t 
building,”— the fourth side being | 
occupied by apartments, to afford means 
wr ituture ex ns n Ka d partmc ( 
science is pI ded with ample a ! 
i ms specia viapt | to its | 
ls rhe | ling, as it star t 
170 et Its 3 ] 
h not only sto ( ’ 
it also in that of Gothic Art I 
It is the f té sid ible bu I \ 
yr cent s ¢ r ted in ] 
LCCOI to t t I pies Got 
Tt ie revival « } . ‘ ’ 
lom of \ tecture It is 
copy, but an inal ¢ 1 or t 
y. and in ’ has 
ity w us ( 0 “ 
i and « nt w inst l 
| proved t | t pliancy ( 
} ture to lern 1 ls l ‘ 
| r ¢ ( 1daptat 1 to 
ren ; we tions. |] 
tails no less than ts nera t 
‘ bits r on | its 
the esse! ul ¢ I ( t t 
Gothie Art, and shows in the harm i 
ew « ts parts the inventiv Lomt 
1 t il l execution ! 
nds and sided over | ’ ‘ 
will. Gotl rel ire in | 
v pr itist express na I iW 
1 of | t r} x t principles of 
proport comb l in it with t 
st play of fancy. Its spaces a1 l 
mat ! t l e rule and the s I 
its main lines are termined with absolut 
precision, —but within these limits of 
order tl ma nation Ww rks ou ts ire 
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ical laws, reaches the most perfect freedom 
of beauty. 

But the system of Gothic decorations 
“which,” says Mr. Ruskin, “took eight 
hundred years to mature, gathering its 
power by undivided inheritance of tradi- 
tional method,’ t an easy thing to 
revive under new and difficult conditions. 
A single examp! f what has been at- 
tempted in this way in the Oxford Mu- 
seum must suffice to show the spirit which 
pervades its construction. The lower ar 
cade upon the central court is supported 
piers and thirty shafts ; 


the upper arcade by thirty-three piers and 





ninety-five sl Ihe shafts have been 














carefully selected, under the direction of 
the Professor of Geology, from quarries 
which furnish examples of many of the 
most important 1 s of the British Isl 
ands. On the low ide are placed, on 
the west side, t tic series; on the 
east, the met l on the north, cal 
eareous rocks ly from Ireland; on 
the south, the marbles of England.” The 
capitals and bases ; to represent differ 
ent groups of } 1 animals, illustrat 
ing the various l epochs, and the 
natural orders nce. Thus, tl 
column of sienit ( rnwood Forest 
has a capital , ; the red 
gral ( Ros s crowned with 
a capital beautiful marble o 
Marychurch ly sculpture: 
capital of s I ugh all the 
range < t Signs, stud i 
dire from com urt 
with s uted by the 
workmen t yuilding 

To complet ity of the court, 
massive cort rown out from 
the piers ues of the grea 
est and mos science are t 
be, or a ulr These shaft 
and cal l have been 
reat part, t viduals interest 
ed in the pr 8 successful compl 
tion of such a | lhe Queen pre 
sented five of the statues ; and her exam- 
ple has been 1 W by many of the 
graduates of t l rsity and lovers of 


second letter in th« 


little book befor s; with these words 
‘ Although I doubt not that lovelier and 
juster expressions of the Gothic principle 
will be ultimately arrived at by us than 
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any which are possible in the Oxford Mu- 
seum, its builders will never lose their 
claim to our chief gratitude, as the first 


guides in a right direction; and the build 





ing itself, the first exponent of recovered 
truth, will only be the more venerated, the 
more it is excelled.” 

Such is the way in which Oxford, having 
a Museum to build, sets to work. She lays 
down a large and generous plan, and erects 
a building worthy of her ancient fame, wor- 
thy to increase the love and honor in which 
she is held, —a building that adds a new 


ll and 





beauty to her old beauties of hs 
chapel, of quadrangle and cloister. She 
does not mistake parsimony for economy ; 
she does not neglect to regard the duty 
that lies upon her, as the guardian and in- 
structress of youth, to set before their eyes 
models of fair proportion, noble structures 
which shall exercise at once an influence 
to refine the taste and the sentiment and 
to enlarge the intellect. She acknowl- 
edges the claims of the future as well as 
of the present, and does not erect that 
which the future, however it may advance 


in constructive power, will regard as base, 
mean, or ugly. She recognizes the value 
to herself, as well as to her sons, of all those 
ssociations which, through the power of 
her adorned and munificent architecture, 
shall bind them to her in ties of closer ten- 
lerness, and of strong, though most deli 
cate feeling Her building is to have an 


aspect that shall correspond to the nobility 


of its function,— that shall impress the stu- 
dent, as he walks along the hard and dry 
paths of science, with some sense, faint 


ough it be, of the beauty of that learning 
which is furnished with so goodly an abode 
rhe influence of a fine building, complete 
in all its parts, is one which cannot be es 
timated in money, cannot be investigated 


by any practical process, but which is nev 


ertheless as strong and precious as it is 
secret, as constant as it is unobserved 
It would seem that there could be no 


country in the world where buildings of 
the noblest kind would be more desired 


a, for there is none in which 





than in Americ 
they are so much needed. But such is not 
the case. As men who have lived long 


in darkness become so accustomed to the 





vant of light as not to feel its absence, so 


the absoluteness of the want of fine buik 
ings in America prevents that want from 


being generally felt. Heirs of the intellec 
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tual wealth of the past, we have no inheri- 
tance of the great works of its hands. No 
material heirlooms have been transmitted 
tous. We are cut off from any share in 
the monuments on which the labor, the 
affection, and the possessions of former 
generations were expended. The precious 
and enlarging associations connected with 
such works, which bind successive gener- 
ations of men together with ties of mem- 
ory and reverence, stimulating the imagi- 
nation to new conceptions, and nerving the 
will to large efforts, have nothing to cling 
to here. The land is barren and naked; 
and, moreover, no effort is made to relieve 
the future from the want which the pres- 
ent feels so keenly. With wealth ample 
enough for undertakings of any magni- 
tude,—with intelligence, more boasted than 
real, but still sufficient for the conception 
of improvement, we exhibit in our civiliza- 
tion neither the taste nor the capacity for 
any noble works of Art. The value of 
beauty is disregarded, and the cultivation 
of the sense of beauty is treated as of lit 
tle worth, compared with the culture of 
what are styled the practical faculties. 
Our wealth is spent in the erection of ex- 
travagant stores and shops,—in the deco- 
ration of oyster-saloons, hotels, and steam- 
boats,— in the lavish and selfish adornment 
of drawing-rooms and chambers. In the 
whole breadth of the continent there is not 
a single building of such beauty as to be 
an object of national pride, and few which 
will have any value in future times, ex- 
cept as historic records of the poverty of 
sentiment and the deficiency. of character 
of the men of this generation. 

Our oldest and best endowed University 
has, like Oxford, lately engaged in the erec- 
tion of a Museum, which, though more 
limited in its general object, has yet a 
scope of such large and generous propor- 
tion as to make it a work of even more 
than national interest. It is undertaken 
on such a scale as to fit it not merely for 
present needs, but for the increasing wants 
of later times. The State has contributed 
to it from the public treasury, and private 
citizens have given their contributions lib- 
erally towards its support. The building 
has been rapidly carried forward, and the 
portion undertaken is now near comple- 
tion. How does it compare with the Ox- 
ford Museum? What provision has been 
made that in its outward aspect it shall 
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correspond with the worth and grandeur 
of the collections it is to hold and the stud- 
ies that are to be carried on within it? 
What patient thought, what stores of im- 
agination, what happy adaptations do its 
walls reveal? These questions are easily 
answered. Convenience of internal ar- 
rangement has been sought without re- 
gard to external beauty, without consider- 
ation of the claims of Art. The architect 
has, we must suppose, been obliged to con- 
form his plans to the most frugal esti- 
mates ; but we cannot help thinking, that, 
generous as the State has been, it would 
have been more worthy of her, had no such 
necessity existed. The building for the 
Museum is one which can never excite 
high admiration, never touch any chord 
of poetic sentiment, never arouse in the 
student within its walls any feeling save 
that of mere convenience and utility. Its 
bare, shadowless walls, unadorned by car- 
ven columns or memorial statues, will 
stand incapable of affording support for 
those associations which endear every 
human work of worth, covering it with 
praise and remembrance, as the ivy clings 





to the stone, adding beauty to beauty,— 
associations which make men proud of 
their ancestors and desirous to equal them 
in achievement. The University at Cam- 
bridge, just entering on the second quarter 
of its third century, has not a single build- 





ing that is beautiful, perhaps we might say 


none that is not positively ugly ; and we al- 
most despair of a future when our people 
shall become enlightened and magnani- 
mous enough to appreciate noble architec- 
ture at its true worth, as the expression of 
the greatness of national character, as an 
enduring record of faith and of truth, and 
as an essential instrument in any system 
of education that professes to be complete. 


1. Forty-Four Years of the Life of a Hun- 
ter; being Reminiscences of Mrsnacu 
BrowninG, a Maryland Hunter ; rough- 
ly written down by Himself. Revised 
and illustrated by E. Srasier. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1859. 
pp- x., 400. 

2. Ten Years of Preacher-Life: Chapters 
from an Autobiography. By Witiiam 
Henry Mitsurn. New York: Derby 


Te) 


& Jackson. 1859. pp. 363. 


Benvenuto Ceiirt was right in his 
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dictum about autobiographies ; and so was 
Dr. Kitchener, First 
catch 


in his about hares. 
your perfectly sincere and uncon- 
scious man. He is even more uncommon 
than a the first Most 
themselves for their autobi- 
ographies, as 


order. 


genius of 
men dress 
Machiavelli used to do for 
reading the classics, in their best clothes ; 
they receive us, as it were, in a parlor 
chilling and awkward from its unfamiliar- 
ity with man, and keep us carefully away 
from the 


they would feel at 


kitchen-chimney-corner, where 
home, and would not 
look on a lapse into nature as the unpar- 
donable sin. But what do we want of a 
hospitality that makes strangers of us, or of 
confidences that keep us at arm’s-length ? 
Better the tavern and the 


in the one we can 


newspaper ; for 
grumble, and from the 
other learn more of our neighbors than we 
care to know. John Smith’s autobiogra- 
phy is commonly John Smith’s design for 
an equestrian statue of himself, — very 
fine, certainly, and as much like him as 
like Marcus Aurelius. Saint Augustine, 
kneeling to confess, has an eye to the pic- 


turesque, and does it in pontificalibus, re- 
solved that Domina Grundy shall think 
all the better of him. Rousseau cries, “I 
will 


bare my heart to you!” and, throw- 


ing open his , makes us the con- 
fidants of his dirty linen. 
deed, 
tiality of a naturalist, and Boswell, in his 
letters to Tem shi 


tentiveness ; bi 


Montaigne, in- 


reports ot mself with the impar- 
ws a maudlin irre- 
it is not old Samuel Pepys, 
ho spoke to him- 


himself with perfect 


after all, the or 
self of simplicity, 
frankness, and unconsciousness ? —a crea 
ture unique as t lodo,—a solitary speci- 
men, to show that it was possible for Na- 
ture to indulge in so odd a whimsey! An 
nothing, unless 


autobiography is good for 


the author tell us in it precisely what he 


meant not to tell A man who can say 
what he thinks of another to his face is 
a disagreeable rarity ; but one who could 


look his own Ego straight in the eye, and 


pronounce unbiased judgment, were wor- 
thy of Sir Th s Museum. Had 


written his autobiography, the 


mas Brow) 
Cheiron 
consciousness of his equine crupper would 
have should 


would sink the 


ridden him like a nightmare ; 
a mermaid write hers, she 
fish’s tail, nor allow it to be into the 
The 


is the emblem of those 


put 


scales, in weighing her character. 


mermaid 


in truth 
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who strive to see themselves ;—her mir- 
ror is too small to reflect anything more 
than the mulier formosa superné. 

We looked for a great prize in Meshach 
Browning’s account of himself, and have 
Not that 
fair grains of wheat may not be had for 
the winnowing, but the proportion of chaff 
Meshach has been edit- 
ed, and has not come out of that fiery fur- 
nace unscathed. Mr. Stabler has not let 
him come before us in his deerskin hunt- 
ing-shirt, but 


been disappointed. some very 


is disheartening. 


has made him ntable 


presi 
by getting him into a black dress-coat, the 


uniform of perfect respectability and tire- 


someness. He has corrected Meshach’s 
style for him! He has made him write 
that unexceptionable English which nei- 


ther gods nor men, but only columns, al- 
(The 


correspondent, however 


low. kindness of an anonymous 


enables us to as- 


sure him that /ay, and not /aid, is the pret- 
erite of lie.) One page of Meshach’s own 
writing would have been worth all his 


bear-stories put together. Many men may 
shoot bears, but few can write like back- 


We shall expect an « 


of “ The Rivals ” 


woodsmen lition 


from Mr. Stabler, with 


Mrs. Malaprop’s epitaphs revised by the 
“ Aids to Composition.” Luckily, Me- 
shach himself will never know tl wrong 
that has been done him. On th ymntra 


ry, he probably ple uses himself in finding 


that he is made to writ 
} 


ish, and admires the new 


ples not his own. But, in his polishing, 


American letters have met as great a loss 


as American fiction did when the d 





tions of the survivors of Bunker’s Hill, 


taken fifty years after th« 
burned. 

who kn 
ends of his fingers may y 
the book. An honest 


vincialism has escaped Mr. St 


However, he »ws how to read 
with the 
meat in 


good 


ibler’s w 


i 
ing-hoe here and there, and we get a few 
glimpses, in spite of him, into log-cabin in 


teriors when the inmates are not in thé 
Sunday-clothes. We k 
sound stomach 


licity ; 


urn how much a 
has to do with human fe 
that a bride may make her husband 
happy, though her whole outfit consist of 
two cups and saucers, two knives and f 
and two spoons; that a man may be hos- 
pitable in a cabin, twelvy 
only the forest for his larder 


American needs only an axe, a riff 
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nary red, for his start in life. Meshach 
Browning finds in his Paradise very much 
what our first parents found outside of 
theirs. At nineteen he is the husband of 
pretty Mary McMullen, and joint-proprietor 
with the rest of mankind of all-outdoors, — 
it being an eccentricity of McMullen pére 
to prefer a back to a front view of his sons- 
in-law. Meshach, who is sure of a com- 
fortable fireside wherever there are trees, 
moves into the nearest bit of wilderness, 
builds a house with the timber felled to 
make a clearing, plants his acre or two, 
and forthwith shoots a bear, whose salted 
flesh will keep him and his wife alive till 
harvest. Thus in 1800 was a family found- 
ed, which fifty years later had increased 
to one hundred and twenty-two, of whom 


sixty-seven, as th« 





r progenitor says proua- 
ly, were “capable of bearing arms for the 
defence of their country,”’— though, to be 
sure, the Harper’s Ferry affair leaves us in 
some doubt as to the direction in which they 
would bear them. Th 


the Bri 


mmunity of which 


gs, Manand wiie, became mem- 











bers at their mari was a wholly self-sub 
sistent one. ‘The men wore deerskins pro- 
cured by their own rifles and dressed and 
tailored by themselves,— while the women 
spun and woy th flax and wool. Pow- 
der and lead seem to have been the only 
things for which t were dependent on 
outsiders. B s r was an E 

lish s r, who, « ping from Brad- 
dock’s massacre, deserted and settled in 
the highlands of W 1 Maryland,—as 
a place, we suppose, equally safe from 
the provost-martial of the redcoat and the 
tomal k of the red man. It is curious 
to think of t great contrast between fa 





ther and son: th 


the day of strictest powder and pigtail ; 


a British soldier of 


I 
the other, a man who never wore a hat. 
except in fi r,—and in the hous« 
of cow ke t rest of his countrymen 


In this case, we find the very purest Amer- 


ican type (for Meshach has not a single 


Old-World notion) produced in a single 
generation. We or 





selves have known a 





parallel instance in the children of a Brit- 
ish soldier who deserted during the War 
of 1812; in tone of tl ought, accent, dia- 
lect, and physique they weré unmistaka- 
bly Yankee If the backwoods Ameri- 





*» men so fast, is it wonderful that 
two centuries of the Western Hemisphere 


should have produced a breed so unlike 
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the parent Bull? It is time Bull began to 
reconcile himself to it. 

One of the most amusing passages in 
Meshach’s autobiography is that in which 
he relates his military experience as cap- 
tain of a company of militia. The com- 
pany appear to have gone into action only 
once, and that was on occasion of a muster 
when they undertook to lic 


] 


their com- 
mander, with whom, for some reason or 
other, they were discontented. As well as 
we can make out, the result seems to have 
been, that the captain licked them; though 
our Cesar’s Commentaries are naturally 
so confused on this topic, that we almost 
feel, after reading them, as if we had been 
through the fight ourselves. 

The book should have been shorter by 
at least two-thirds,—for one bear-story is 
just like another, and Meshac 
narrative is one that cannot bear the pros- 








style of 


perity of print. However, we find much 
that is interesting in the volume, as in all 
records of real experience. 

Mr. Milburn’s account of himself we 
have also found very entertaining In 
some respects it belongs on the same shelf 
with Meshach Browning’s ; for we think 


the best chapters in it are those which bring 


us into contact with Cartwright and other 
Methodist ministers, the frontiersmen and 


bushfighters of the Church, who do not 
bandy subtilties with Mephistopheles, nor 
consider that the Prince of Darkness is a 
gentleman, but go in for a rough-and- 
tumble fight with Satan and his imps, as 
vith so many red / indeserving of 
the rights and incapable of the ameni- 


ul 





s of civilized warfare We confess a 
atherstockir 


of the clergy, true apostolic successors of 


thorough liking for these Le 





the heavy-handed fisherman, Peter. Their 





zospel is just the 


rough-and-re: 


for men who feel as if they could 





religion, unless from a preacher 
‘whip” them as well as thunder doctrine 
at their ears. 

We prefer those parts of Mr. Milburn’s 
book in which he tells us what he saw 
if we may say it of a blind man) to 
those in which he undertakes to tell us 
what he was. The history of the growth 
of his mind is not of vital importance 


to us, and we should be quite willing 


to have “returned unexperienced to our 
graves,” like Grumio’s fellow-servants 


We think there is getting to be altogether 
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too much unreserve in the world. We 
doubt if any man have the right to take 
mankind by the button and tell all about 
himself, unless, like Dante, he can sym 
bolize his experience Even Goethe we 
only half thank, especially when he kisses 
and tells, and prefer Shakspeare’s indif- 
ference to the intimacy of the German 
Silence about one’s self is the most gold- 
en of all, as men commonly discover af 











chap S, gives an ac unt of his passage 
through what he is pleased to call / 
and ne He x I s himsell as 
hav sound ie depths of German ! 

iphysi I sm nad z#sthetics. But a 
man who is able to write a sentence in 
which Lessing’s Works are spoken of as if 
the rea o ¢ ‘ tended to make men 





An aunt called upon for more stories — 

tells them so 
solves to play the Nereid, and 
] 


takes her little ones in fancy down among 


go 


and no wonder, when she 


well — re 


the slopes and dells of Ocean to watch the 


lovely growths and the strange creatures 


in which, through plant and mineral, or 


what seem such, L 





upward 





toward the higher individu of Voli- 
tion She tells us (for we seemed among 


her hearers as we read, and drew our st 


nearer) all about the sea-anemones 


corals, coral-reefs, the jellv-fishes, 


the 


fishes, and sea-urchins, — which 


not to be confounded witl buoys so 


equently to be met with in our harbors. 


That the stories have the sanction of Agas- 
siz is warrant of their scientific accuracy, 
while the feminine grace with which they 


rned of 
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We have found the generality of books 
written for children of late so thoroughly 
bad, as void of invention as they are full 
of vulgarisms in thought and language, 
that it is a downright pleasure to meet 
with one so fresh and graceful as this of 
Actza’s. We hope she will follow it with 
a series, for she has shown herself qualified 
to do for science what Hawthorne has done 


for mythology. 


Poems. By Anne Wuitney. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1859. 


Turis modest volume is a collection of 
Miss Whitney’s previously printed poems, 
scattered about in forgotten newspapers, 
with perhaps as many more, which now 
appear in print for the first time. The 
uncommon merit of some of her early po- 


ems, especially “ Bertha,” “ Hymn to the 
Sea,” and “ Lilian,” (here most unpoet- 
ically called “ Facts in Verse,”’) long ago 
awakened a desire in lovers of good poetry 
to know more of Miss Whitney and what 
she had written; and the desire is grati 
fied by the publication of this book. We 
can hardly say that the new poems are 


better than the old; though some of them, 








as “The Ceyba and the Jaguey,” “ Un- 
dine,” ‘‘ Dominique,” and “ My Window,” 
are marked by the same quick insight, the 
same force and dignity of expression, which 
charm us in the earlier verses. We still 
find “ Lilian” the best of all, as it is th 
longest ; there are in it passages of descrip- 
tion as clear and vivid as the landscapes 
of Church and Turner, and touches of pro- 
found and glowing imagination ; and the 
whole poem, in spite of its obscurity, af- 
fects the mind like a strain of high and 
mournful music. The Sonnets are all more 
or less harsh and unintelligible,—a criti 
cism which applies to many of the other 
poems Miss Whitney evidently despises 
foot-notes as utterly as Tennyson, and 
leaves much unexplained in her titles and 
in the poems themselves, which might 
help us to understand them, if we knew it. 
Obscurity of thought and a lack of facil- 
ity in versification cause evident defects in 


her otherwise fine book ; on the other hand, 
she is never flat and seldom feeble, but 
writes as one whose thoughts and feelings 
move on a high level, sustained by a famil- 
iarity with the strength and beauty, rather 
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than the grace and tenderness of literature. 
Few of our countrywomen have written 
better poems, and her little book gives finer 
food for thought and fancy than many a 
more bulky volume. Is it ungracious to 
charge her with affectation ? for this is the 


clinging curse of modern poetry, and one 


may trace it even in the noble idyls of 
the greatest English poet now alive. The 
Brownings overflow with it, and it is the 
chief characteristic of scores of the lesser 
poets of the day. If all who write verses 
could learn how sacred language is, how 
full of beauty is its austere simplicity, 
they would cease from their endless tricks 
of word-painting and the Florentine mo- 
saics of speech. Miss Whitney offends less 
than many in this way, and has shown 
some of the rarer gifts of that indefinabl 


being, —a true poet 


Sword and Gown. A Novel: by the Author 


of “ Guy Livingstone. Boston: Tick 


nor & Fields 
Tuts is rather a brilliant sketch than a 
carefully wrought and finely finished ro 
mance. The actors are drawn in bold out- 
lines. which it does not appear to have 
been the purpose of the author to fill up 
in the delicate manner usually deemed 
necessary for the development of charac 
ter in fiction. But they are so vigorously 
drawn, and the narration is so full of power, 


that few readers can resist the fascination 


of the story, in spite of the intrusive lit- 
tle digressions which everywhere appear, 
and which, jumping at random through 


pa l 


res of history, religion, art, politics, 
literature, as a circus-rider forsa 





1 
! 
kes his 


steed to dash through the many-colored 





sue screens that are invi 





ingly held out 
to him, interfere quite seriously with its 
progress. It is certainly a book in whic 
the interest is positive, and from which th« 
ttention is seldom allowed to wander 


¢ 


and is, so far, a success. 


gut there is also another relation in 
which it is to be considered. Without 


being much of a moralist, one may clearly 


perceive that its tone is unhealthy and its 
sentiment vicious. What it aims at w 

would not assume to decide ; what it ac- 
complishes is, to secure a sympathy for a 
reckless and dare-devil spirit which drives 
} 


the hero through a tolerably long career of 


emt EN 


i 
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more than moderate iniquity, and leaves 
him impenitent at the end. It will hardly 
do to say that the object of the book is 
only to amuse. Dealing with the subjects 
it does, it must work good or evil. Its 
theme is this : An imperious beauty, whose 
heart has been seared in earliest youth, 
and whose passions are half supposed to 
be dead, is brought in contact, at 4 French 
watering-place, with a man whose life has 
been passed in wildest excesses, whose 
amatory exploits have echoed through Eu- 
rope, and who knows no higher human 
motive of action than the prosecution of 
selfish and sensual enjoyment. His good 
qualities are dauntless personal courage, 


which, however, often sinks into brutal 


ferocity, and occasional touches of gen 
erous emotion towards his friends. ‘The 
young girl’s heart-strings are again set in 
tune, and mad juiver in harmony with 
those of the determined conqueror. Just 
as her soul is yielded, the intelligence that 


her lover has a living wife is imparted to 





nee to a striking in- 
‘ Jane Eyre” may be detected ; 
the difference in the result :— 
resolute in her righteous con- 


flies from a struggle which she 





feels herself inc apable oft sustain- 


ing; the present heroine consents to re- 


main near her lover, on his promise of 
good behavior! What follows cannot be 
averted,— who would expect that it should 
be? The elopement which is planned, how- 
ever, Is preve nted by the interference of a 
third party, and the lovers submit to their 
destiny of separation. They meet once 
again, but it is only when the hero, mor- 
tally wounded in a Crimean battle, lies ex- 
piring at Scutari. With the bitter agony of 
the dying farewell, the scene closes. The 
characters remain unchanged to the end. 


The Sword, though stained i: 


many pla- 
ces with impurities, still glistens with a 
lustre that bewilders and confuses the 


1e Gown—which seems intro- 


senses. ] 
duced at all only for the purpose of mock 
ery, its representative being invested with 
all contemptible and unmanly attributes — 
still lies covered with the reproach that 
has been cast upon it. 

The moral of such a book is not a good 
one. The author does his best, by. various 
arts, to make the reader look kindly upon 
a guilty love, and to regard with admira- 
tion those who are animated by it, notwith- 
standing the hero is no better at the end 
than he was at the opening, and the hero- 
ine is rather worse. And such is his un- 
deniable power, that with many readers he 


will be too likely to carry his point. 
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